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“OPEN SHOPPERS” GET BLOW 
WHEN REDS SLIP INTO POWER 
PRISON LABOR TRUST 

AS WORKER SEES WORLD 
SUCCESS AND FAILURE 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns named below are on the “We Don’t Patronize List”’ 


of the San Francisco Labor Council. 


Members of La>or unions 


and sympathizers are requested to cut this out and post it. 


American Tobacco Company. 


Compton's Restaurant, 8 Kearny. 
Black and White Cab Company 
Block, J., Butcher, 1351 Taraval. 
Gorman & Bennett, Grove. 


E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mnfrs., 113 Front. 
Great Western Grocery Co., 2255 Clement, 


844 Clement, 500 Balboa, 1852 McAllister, 
901 Haight, 5451 Geary, 700 Ninth Ave., 


945 Cole. 


Gunst, M. A., cigar stores. 

Levi Strauss & Co., garment makers. 
Martinez-Benicia Ferry Co. 

National Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. 


Players’ Club. 
Regent Theatre. 


Schmidt Lithograph Co. 


Market Street R. R. 
United Cigar Stores. 
Yellow Cab Company 


All Barber Shops open on Sunday are unfair. 
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Labor Council Directory 


Labor Council meets every Iriday at 
8 p. m. at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp Streets. Secretary’s office and head- 
quarters, Room 205, Labor Temple. 
Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets every Monday at 7:30 p, m. Label 
Section meets first and third Wednes- 
days at 8 p. m. Headquarters telehone 
—Market 56. 
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Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays, 49 Clay. 

Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers No. 104—224 
Guerrero. 

Asphalt Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 

Auto Mechanics No. 1035—Meets Thursday even- 
ings, 236 Van Ness Avenue, 

Automobile and Carriage Painters No. 1073—Meet 
Thursday evenings, Building Trades Temple, 
Baggage Messengers—Chas, Fohl, Secretary, 636 

Ashbury. 

Bakers (Cracker) No. 125—Meet 3rd Monday, 
Labor Temple. 

Bakers’ Auxiliary (Cracker)—Meets Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 

Bakers No. 24—Meets Ist and 3rd Saturdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—112 Valencia. 

Barbers—Meet Ist and 3rd Mondays, 112 
Valencia. 

Bartenders No. 41—Meet 1st Mondays at 2:30, 
8rd Mondays in evening at 8:00. 1075 Mission. 

Beer Drivers—177 Capp. 

Bill Posters—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 109 
Jones. 

Blacksmiths and Helpers No. 168—Meet Ist and 
3rd Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Boilermakers No, 6—Headquarters, 2923 16th. 

Bookbinders—Meet 3rd Friday, Labor Temple. 

Boot and Shoe Workers No. 216—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, Twenty-fourth and Howard. 

Bottlers No. 293—Meet 3rd Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 

Box Makers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 8rd 
Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 

Brewery Workmen No. 7—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, 177 Capp. 

Bricklayers No. %7—Meet Tuesdays, 
Trades Temple. 

Broom Makers—John A. Martin, Secretary, 3546 
Nineteenth. Meet Ist Saturday, Labor Temple. 

Butchers No, 115—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Butchers No. 508 (Slaughterhousemen)—Meet 
1st and 8rd Tuedays, Laurel Hall, Seventh 
and R. RB. Ave. 

Carpenters No. 
Trades Temple. 

Carpenters No. 304—Meet Mondays, 112 Valencia. 

Carpenters No. 483—Meet Mondays, 112 Valencia. 

Carpenters No. 1082—Meet Tuesdays, 112 Valencia. 

Casket Trimmers No. 94, 


Building 


22—Meet Fridays, Building 


Cemetery Employees—Meet Ist and 8rd Satur- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Chauffeurs No. 265, I. B, of T.—Meet 2nd and 
4th Thursdays, 8 p. m., California Hall, Turk 
and Polk. 

Cigarmakers—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Cloth Hat and Cap Makers No. 9. 

Cooks’ Helpers—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
451 Kearny. 

Cooks No. 44—Meet Ist and 4th Thursday nights 
at 8:30, and 3rd Thursday afternoon at 2:30, 
580 Eddy. 

Coopers No. 65—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Draftsmen—Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Temple. 

Dredgemen—268 Market, 

Egg Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple, 

Electrical Workers No. 
Building Trades Temple. 

Electrical Workers No, 
Valencia. 

Elevator Operators and Starters—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 

Federal Employees’ Union No. 1—Meet 1st Tues- 
day, Native Sons Hall; headquarters, 746 
Pacific Building. 

Federation of Teachers—Labor Temple. 

Felt and Composition Roofers No. 25—Meet Ist 
and 8rd Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 
Ferryboatmen’s Union—Meets Wednesdays at 

166 Steuart. 

Furniture Handlers No, 1—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Fur Workers—273 Golden Gate Avenue. 

Garment Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Garment Workers No. 131—Meet 1st and 3rd 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Gas and Electric Fixture Hangers No. 404—Meet 
2nd and 4th Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2nd and 4th Satur- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Glass Packers, Branch No, 45—Meet 1st and 3rd 
Saturdivs, Lahor Temple. 

Granite Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Buil:ling Trader Temple. 

Grocery Clerks—Meet 1st Thursday, Labor Tem- 
ple office hours 9 to 11 a. m. 

Hatters’ Union—J. Grace, Sec., 1114 Mission. 

Horseshoers—Meet 3rd Wednesdays, Labor Temple 

Hospital Stewards and Nurses—E. N. Cummings, 
Secretary, 157 20th Ave. 

Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple, 

Tron, Steel and Tin Workers No. 5—Meet Ist 
and 2nd Saturdays, Metropolitan Hall, South 
San Francisco. 


Janitors—Meet ist and 8rd Thursdays, 8 p. m., 
Labor Temple. 


Jewelry Workers No. 36—44 Page. 
Ladies’ Garment Workers No. 8—511 Phelan Bldg. 
Lithographers No. 17—Room 156, 268 Market. 


6—Meet Wednesdays, 


151—Thursdays, 112 


Market at Fifth 


Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 
Laundry Workers—Meet 1st and 38rd Mondays, 
Labor Temple. Headquarters, Labor Temple. 
Letter Carriers—Meet Ist Saturday, Los Angeles 
Hall, Native Sons Building. 

Machinists No, 68—Meet Wednesdays, 
Temple. 

Mailers—Meet 3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 

Marine Gasoline Engineers No. 471—Meet Thurs- 
days, 10 Embarcadero. 

Metal Polishers—Meet Ist and 3rd Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 


Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 


Molders’ Auxiliary—Meets 2nd and 4th Fridays, 
Labor Temple. 


Moving Picture Operators, Local No. 162—Meet 
2nd and 4th Thursdays, 10 a. m., 109 Jones. 


Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 
Newsboys’ Union No. 17,568—1254 Market. 


Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Painters No. 19—Meet Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


Pastemakers No. 10,567—Meet Last Saturday at 
442 Broadway. 


Pattern Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Friday nights, 
Labor Temple. 


Photo Engravers No. 8—Meet Ist Monday, Labor 
Temple. 


Picture Frame Workers—Meet Ist and 3rd Fri- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Work- 
ers—Meet Thursdays headquarters, 457 Bryant. 


Plasterers No. 66—Meet Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Plumbers—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 


Post office Clerks—Meet 4th Thursdays, Knights 
of Columbus Hall. 


Printing Pressmen and Assistants No. 24—Meet 
2nd Mondays, Labor Temple. 


Professional Embalmers—3300 16th. 


Railroad Boilermakers—Meet 2nd and 4th Fri- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Railroad Machiniste—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet Ist and 8rd Thurs- 
days, § p. m., 150 Golden Gate Ave. 


Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Jabor Tempie. 


Retail Shoe Clerks No. 410—Meet Tuesdays, 8 
Dp. m., 273 Golden Gate Ave, 


Riggers and Stevedores—Meet Mondays, 113 
Steuart. 


Labor 
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Telephone Sutter 5600 


San Francisco 


Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, 
Maritime Hall Building, 59 Clay. 


Sail Makers—Meet 1st Thursday at Labor Temple, 


Sausage Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Red Men’s Hall, 16th St. 


Sheet Metal Workers No. 95—Meet 2nd Thurs- 
days, 224 Guerrero, 


Sheet Metal Workers No. 104—Meet Tuesdays, 
224 Guerrero. 


Shipyard Laborers—Meet 1st and 8rd Fridays, 
Labor Temple. 


Sign and Pictorial Painters No. 510—Meet Fri- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 


Stable and Garage Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 


Stationary Firemen—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Steam Engineers No, 64—Meet Tuesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 


Steam Shovel and Dredgemen No. 29—268 Market. 


Steam Fitters No, 590—Meet Ist and 3rd Wed- 
nesdays, Labor Temple, 


Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 2nd Sun- 
day, Labor Temple, 


Stove Mounters No. 62. 


Street Railway Employees, Div. 618—Meet 2nd 
and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple. 


Tailors No. 80—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple, 
Teamsters No. 85—Meet Thursdays, 536 Bryant. 


Teamsters No. 216—Meet Saturdays, Building 
Trades Temple, 


Theatrical Employees—Meet Ist and 8rd Tues- 
days, 11 a. m., 68 Haight, 


Tobacco Workers—Meet 3rd Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. Miss M. Kerrigan, Secretary, 
290 Fremont, 


Trackmen No. 687—Meet 2nd Tuesdays, Labor 
Temple. 


Typographical No. 21—Mect 3rd Sunday, Labor 
Temple headquarters, 701 Underwood Bldg. 


United Glass Workers—Meet Wednesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 


United Laborers—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades 
Temple, 


Upholsterers—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 


Waiters No. 30—Meet every Wednesday, 3 p, m., 
except last Wednesday in month, when the 
meeting is at 8:30 p. m., at 1256 Market. 

Water Workers—Meet 1st Monday, Labor Temple. 

Waitresses—Meet Wednesdays, 1075 Mission. 


Warehouse and Cereal Workers—Meet Tuesdays, 
457 Bryant. 


Watehmen—Meet Srd Thursday, 8 p. m., Labor 
Temple. Emmet Counthan, 106 Bosworth: 


Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 
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--  “Qpen Shoppers” Get Blow 


By International Labor News Service. 

Another slashing, straight-from-the-shoulder 
wallop has been handed the extravagant claims 
of the “open-shoppers.” 

The Associated Employers of Indianapolis, 
which pretends to be the most militant anti- 
union organization in the country, recently as- 
serted at its annual convention that Indianapolis 
is the most successful “open shop” city in the 
nation. It was further officially asserted for this 
organization that, though Indianapolis contains 
the headquarters of eight international unions, 
these unions go elsewhere to do their organizing, 
leaving Indianapolis severely alone. 

In the June American Federationist, the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor takes up the claims of 
the Associated Employers and effectually disposes 
of them. 

Employers’ Claims Are Found Untrue, 

“Careful inquiry,” says the Federationist, “has 
been made for the purpose of ascertaining the 
facts relative to both these statements and the 
American Federation of Labor is in a position 
to state with detailed knowledge what was prac- 
tically a foregone conclusion, that both claims are 
absolutely untrue.” 

The Federationist continues: 

“Inquiry develops the fact that Indianapolis is 
one of the best organized cities in the country, 
that the eight international unions having head- 
quarters there have been and are aggressive and 
alert in their efforts to maintain organization at 
the highest possible point and that in many in- 
dustries wage rates in Indianapolis are in the 
front ranks of the country. 

“The institution of joint negotiations and the 
trade agreement has operated as successfully and 
consistently in Indianapolis as elsewhere and 
with no less mutual benefit to wage earners and 
employers. 

“In only a few cases has Indianapolis industry 
felt the effects of the virulent campaign by the 
Associated Employers of Indianapolis to any ap- 
preciable extent. The Associated Employers of 
Indianapolis continue their propaganda because 
the combination of propagandists and finances is 
available. 

“In general the trade unionists of Indianapolis 
are little worried by the reactionary propaganda 
of the union-haters and give it little thought. 
There is apparently more constructive work to be 
done.” 

Unions Show Falsity of Propaganda Claims. 

The American Federationist follows with de- 
tailed reports from unions having their head- 
quarters in Indianapolis. A typical report is that 
from William Dobson, secretary of the Brick- 
layers, Masons and Plasterers’ Union, who wrote 


that the city was organized nearly one hundred. 


per cent and branded the statement that Indian- 
apolis is an “open shop” city as “absolutely 
untrue.” Other building trades organizations con- 
firmed his statement. 

Frank Duffy, general secretary of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, reported 
that his union had two thousand members in 
Indianapolis and that all the work downtown is 
union with the possible exception of one job. 

“Indianapolis is regarded by our organization 
as being one of the best organized cities of our 
craft and the wage received by our members there 


is $1.25 per hour, which is highest wage paid any 
of our local unions,” wrote Harry Jones, general 
secretary-treasurer of the International Associa- 
tion of Bridge, structural and Ornamental Iron 
Workers. 

The organized labor haters will get cold com- 
fort from the report of President J. P. Noonan, 
of the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, who said: 

“Since 1912 we have had contracts with prac- 
tically all the contractors in Indianapolis. * * * 
So far as our trade is concerned, the boast of the 


Associated Employers of Indianapolis is without 


foundation.” 

Jacob Fischer, general secretary-treasurer of 
of the Journeymen Barbers’ International Union, 
reported that the barbers were about 60 or 65 per 
cent organized in Indianapolis, and that in his 
opinion the campaign of the Associated Employ- 
ers had been a failure. 

Nearly 100 Per Cent Union, Says Officers. 

“We have no hesitancy in saying that both our 
local unions in Indiapapolis are about as near 
100 per cent organized as the trade union move- 
ment anywhere,” was the report from Thomas E. 
Burke, secretary-treasurer of the United Associa- 
tion of Journeymen Plumbers and Steam Fitters. 

Extracts from other reports follow: 

Painters and decorators—“Conditions are as 
good in Indianapolis as they are in any city under 
our jurisdiction.” 

Machinists—Conditions in Indianapolis, both as 
to trade union members and wages, compare 
favorably with other cities of its size. 

Hod Carriers—Indianapolis well organized. 

Elevator constructors—Eighty-five per cent of 
the work done in Indianapolis by union men. 

Operative plasterers’ and cement finishers— 
Have just signed new agreement with employers 
in Indianapolis, calling for increased wages. 

Sheet metal workers—Local union in Indianap- 
olis “is really one of the most solid local unions 
of the craft in the organization’s entire jurisdic- 
tion.” 

Steam and operating engineers—Indianapolis 
union has better conditions and better wage scale 
than 90 per cent of cities in the country. 

Printers, pressmen, photo engravers—All 
strongly organized in Indianapolis and receiving 
favorable wages. 

Employers Advised to Save Their Money. 

Summing up its report, the Federationist says: 

“There are non-union establishments in Indi- 
anapolis. There are non-union establishments in 
most cities in the United States. There are non- 
union establishments in Indianapolis and else- 
where that are not anti-union. It is clearly estab- 
lished, however, that the claims of the Associated 
Employers of Indianapolis, which makes a busi- 
ness of fighting the legitimate organizations of 
the wage earners, are without foundation and that 
this destructive, reactionary propaganda organi- 
zation has completely failed of its purpose. 

“The best advice that can be given to those 
who contribute funds for the destructive work of 
the Associated Employers of Indianapolis is to 
withhold their contributions for more worthy pur- 
poses and to desist from assisting a propaganda 
that has proven its futility and that never can 
prove anything else.” 
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DUTY TO FIGHT EVIL FORCE. 
By Chester M. Wright. 

George Seldes, a friend and one-time co-worker 
of mine, has just heaved a great sigh of relief on 
getting out of Moscow. He has been in Moscow 
as correspondent for the Chicago Tribune. The 
Tribune ordered him to leave because it got tired 
of receiving only what the bolshevik censors 
cared to pass. 

Seldes confirmed the wisdom of the order in 
most generous measure. This man is no con- 
servative. He’s a thorough liberal and until the 
nuts spoiled the good word he might have been 
called a radical. 

This is what Seldes says in a letter to one of 
the editors of the Tribune: 

“T am sending you some of the telegrams which 
the Bolshevist censor cut or suppressed. They 
certainly are a fine ‘exhibit A’ of censorship. 

“TI must tell you how happy I am to be out of 
Moscow. I rather liked the idea of going back 
after the trip to Paris in January, but from the 
first day of my return I felt that things should 
change, Eventually when there were internal and 
international troubles the chance came to see the 
real, vicious fact of Bolshevism. I did not, how- 
ever, get scared, or the crazy ideas of being 
‘shadowed’ at every step, as did But it 
was bad enough. 

“Believe me, if Bolshevism ever comes to Amer- 
ica nothing would please me more than a nice 
corner post on a roof overlooking two main 
streets and a nice, large machine gun and unlim- 
ited belts of ammunition, 

“Tam convinced more than ever that Russian 
Bolshevism will never be satisfied until it carries 
world revolution to other countries, but the coun- 
try they want most is America. I certainly be- 
lieve it is the duty of every man who cares the 
least bit for his own liberty, or for the most 
fundamental human rights, to fight the greatest 
force today of anti-civilization.” 

One by one the correspondents who care any- 
thing for their reputations for integrity are leav- 
ing the red capital, unable to tell the truth from 
that point. 

It is not now the time for the telling, but the 
time will come when the full story of the opera- 
tion of news channels between Moscow and 
America will be got for telling and then there will 
be something worth hearing. 

Meanwhile it is useless to look for the full 
truth under Moscow date lines. 

———@___ 


TRADE UNION PERMANENCY. 
By John P. Frey. 

The trade union movement is a permanent or- 
ganization; members die, officers are replaced by 
others; good times follow bad ones; firms pass 
out of existence, new ones take their places; in- 
dividual firms merge into corporations and trusts, 
but the trade-union movement continues to func- 
tion. The welfare of the trade-union movement does 
not depend upon a season ora period. It is like the 
government of a country, something which is per- 
manent, as contrasted with the fluctuations in the 
fortunes of political parties. In this respect as 
well as in many others the trade-union movement 
differs from the so-called company unions, which, 
like the political partisan, depend upon the domi- 
nance of a political party. 
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WHEN REDS SLIP INTO POWER. 
By International Labor News Service. 

That the biggest and loudest talkers are not 
always the wisest and ablest of union members 
is the conclusion to be gained from an illuminat- 
ing article in Justice, published by the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. 

The editorial tells in detail how members of the 
so-called revolutionary “left” who had temporarily 
persuaded their fellow workers that they were 
the sole source of all light and wisdom, dispensed 
with the services of one of the oldest and most 
efficient union officials of the Cloakmakers’ Union 
of Philadelphia, only to meet with rebuke by the 
membership. 

The “lefts,” or reds, according to “Justice,” ob- 
tained control of the Joint Board of the Philadel- 
phia union at a time when the Philadelphia trade 
experienced bad times and discontent was rife 
in the union. Disgusted with the clamor raised 
by the “lefts” the old and tried members decided 
not to run for the Joint Board and the “lefts” 
were elected. 

With the rise to power of the “lefts,” says 
Justice, there started an orgy of “leftism’” and 
everything in the world was discussed except 
union affairs, with the result that the union began 
to lose ground. Max Amdur, manager of the 
union, stuck faithfully to the union but finally 
he was compelled to resign. Telling how Amdur 
was forced out and how the action of the “lefts” 
was repudiated, Justice says 

“At a recent meeting, the Joint Board, for a 
change, undertook to discuss some matters which 
actually were of immediate interest to the union. 
With the full consent of Brother Amdur, it was 
decided that some economy in the budget of the 
union must be effected, and for that purpose the 
board of directors were instructed to investigate 
the matter and to report back to the Joint Board. 
The board set to ‘work’ and found out that, in 
order to economize the union must discharge 
Brother Amdur, who did not ‘belong’ anyway. 
The report was brought back at once to the Joint 
Board, which approved it without delay. There- 
upon Brother Amdur, to protect his own dignity, 
and not being able to stand it any longer, re- 
signed at once. 

“That our readers might understand the entire 
asininity of this action, it must be stated that 
Amdur is one of the first founders and builders 
of the Cloakmakers’ Union of Philadelphia. * * * 
When the question of effecting some economies in 
the joint board came up, the ‘left’ delegates found 
no other way of making such economies except 
by getting rid of the manager, of the most influ- 
ential and energetic worker in the cloakmakers’ 
organization in Philadelphia, 

“When the members of the union, the rank and 
file, learned of this decision, they were fairly 
dumbfounded, They at once saw whom they had 
elected as delegates to their Joint Board and in 
whose hands they had vested the fate of their 
union, A protest movement on a large scale 
began which found expression in two big mass 
meetings, at which the International was repre- 
sented by President Sigman. 

“At both of these meetings, the members of the 
union rode rough-shod over the decisions of the 
‘lefts’ in the Joint Board. By an overwhelming 
majority at both meetings, Amdur’s resignation 
was rejected. A curtailment of the budget was 
effected through the combining of the offices of 
the secretary and the manager, so that today 
Brother Amdur is the manager-secretary of the 
Joint Board—and the so-called ‘lefts’ who have 
lulled themselves by sheer volume of noise into 
the belief that they are the whole union, must 
have made, in the last few weeks, the rather 
surprising discovery that they are only a handful 
of persons without any influence on the mass of 
Philadelphia cloakmakers. 


“Such is in brief the rather peculiar, mildly 


speaking, story of the attempt of the Philadelphia 
Joint Board to practice economy in their budget. 
It is, nevertheless, certain that it will be the last 
attempt of this kind on the part of this Joint 
Board—for while officially it still is the Joint 
Board of the union because it did not have 
enough sense of honor to resign on the spot after 
it had found that the members of the union were 
against it, its days are counted and its power to 
do harm is broken. Very soon there will be a 
new election and the members of the union will 
now be more careful in their choice. We are in 
doubt whether the ‘lefts’ have learned anything 
from this entire affair, for if they were capable 
of learning anything at all they would not be 
what they are today. The members of the union, 
however, have learned a great deal from this 
remarkable affair. They have, at least, learned 
how dangerous it is to hand over the fate of an 
organization to irresponsible mouthers and they 
will surely be more careful in the future in select- 
ing their executive officers, if they want to pre- 
vent a recurrence of this unseemly affair.” 
— 
INTERNATIONAL LABOR NEWS. 


Canada: Lumber Strike Fails—Lumber oper- 
ators of the Kootenay district, by filling vacan- 
cies with bona fide laborers, brought about a 
failure of the strike recently called by the I. W. W. 
lumber workers. 

Denmark: Unemployment—Unemployment is 
steadily improving in Denmark, the last monthly 
decrease being 4200, making the total number of 
unemployed persons for the past year 44,828, as 
compared with 86,300 for the previous year. 

Germany: Furniture Industry—So critical are 
conditions in the German furniture industry, be- 
cause of unemployment and other causes, that it 
is said most of the works are not even availing 
themselves of the reduced timber prices to make 
purchases of stock. 

Seamen’s Wages—Although the wages of Ger- 
man seamen have been increased regularly, they 
are still below the world wage scale, especially 
the American scale. 

Great Britain: “Third Shift” controversy 
Ended—After preliminary negotiations extending 
over many months, the so-called “third shift” con- 
troversy has been settled by the beginning of 
work on three shifts in the 24-hour day in the 
coal tips at the docks. 

Reject Overtime Agreement—Sixty or seventy 
vessels, which would otherwise have been re- 
paired in British shipyards, have been sent abroad 
for repair work on account of a vote of 14,565 
to 4475 of the members of the Boilermakers’ 
Union to reject the national agreement on over- 
time and night-shift work, made by the Shipbuild- 
ing Federation. A lock-out of the boilermakers 
finally followed their rejection vote. 

Japan: Amendment of Factory Law—An 
amendment to the “Factory Law” was recently 
passed, under the provisions of which the em- 
ployment in factories, mines, quarries, dock-yards, 
shipyards, power plants, and in engineering and 
construction work of all kinds, of minors less 
than fifteen years of age, is forbidden. An excep- 
tion is made, however, in the case of minors more 
than twelve years of age who have completed the 
primary school course. 

Switzerland: Emigration—According to the 
“Tagblatt der Stadt Zurich” of April 21, 1923, 
1475 persons have emigrated from Switzerland to 
oversea countries during the first quarter of 1923, 
or 418 persons more than during the same period 
in 1922, 
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The trade union movement will become invin- 
cible just as soon as we fully realize the strength 


we possess in our power of purchase. Demand 
the label. 


“Oh, no!” soliloquized Johnny bitterly; “there 
ain’t any favorites in this family. Oh, no! If I 
bite my finger-nails, I get a rap over the knuckles, 
but if baby eats his whole foot, they think it’s 
cute.”—Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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PRISON LABOR TRUST. 
By International Labor News Service. 


The seriousness of the prison labor problem, 
especially the rapidity with which the prison labor 
trust has extended its operations during the last 
few months, brought the directors of the Inter- 
national Association of Garment Manufacturers 
together in New York on June 20 to lay plans 
for protecting their industry from the ruinous 
competition of the prison labor exploiters. The 
program discussed calls for cancellation of ex- 
isting prison labor contracts and the prevention of 
other prison labor contracts with states. 

Representatives of the National Committee on 
Prisons and Prison Labor informed the directors 
that they believed not one of the five state gov- 
ernments which are now seriously considering 
signing contracts with the Sterling and Reliance 
companies would consider entering into those 
contracts if they could: 

First, be shown how profitably to employ their 
prisoners in making commodities for their own 
needs and the needs of other states; and 

Second, be made to feel that intelligent public 
opinion in their own states demanded that the 
vicious system of prison contract labor in any 
guise be done away with, 

It is believed that the garment manufacturers 
will act immediately along these lines. 


Figures Show Great Menace of Old System. 


At the convention in Chicago recently of the 
International Association of Garment Manufac- 
turers, the prison labor problem was one of the 
principle topics of discussion, The industry was 
told of the approximately 67,000 prisoners in the 
various prisons and reformatories conducted by 
the different states, 18,439 were engaged in what 
are known as “shop trades,” the balance of 48,561 
including those sick and those employed on state 
roads and farms and in the maintenance of the 
institutions. 

Of the 18,439 prisoners engaged in shop trades, 
10,740 were employed in industries under con- 
tract and public account, systems, whereby the 
product of the industries was disposed of in the 
open market in competition with the product of 
free labor, and 7699 were employed in industries 
under the “state use” system, whereby the prod 
uct of the industries was disposed of to meet the 
needs of the states themselves. 

Of the 10,740 prisoners whose product was con- 
trolled. by the prison labor trust, 5749, or 53 per 
cent, are employed in the manufacture of work 
shirts and overalls. This unfair competition is 
driving free manufacturers of work shirts and 
overalls out of business and making it impos- 
sible for workmen employed to improve their eco- 
nomic condition. 


Women Urge State Bodies to Join Fight. 

Of even greater interest from the public stand- 
point is the action of the council of the Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs in passing a resolution 
against the contract prison labor system at its 
recent meeting at Atlanta, Georgia. The Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs and state fed- 
erations affiliated include 2,500,000 members. The 
adoption of the resolution is an intimation to 
State federations that the principles embodied in 
the resolution meet the best judgment of the 
council, and intimates to state federations that 
they should work to bring about the adoption of 
the principles of the resolution in their state. The 
resolution follows: 

Whereas, After years of study, the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs is convinced that 
the evils of the prison system can be traced to 
profiteering on the prisoners by business inter- 
ests; and 

Whereas, All returns from the labor of prison- 
ers belong by right to the state and to the pris- 
oner; be it 

Resolved, That the General Federation of Wo- 


men’s Clubs approve the principle of employing 
Prisoners in the production of commodities for 
consumption in state institutions and departments, 
and in public works under state control and in- 
sists on wholesome living and working conditions 
for all prisoners. 
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NO REASON FOR LONG DAY. 

Ford, in eight-hour plant at River Rouge, 
makes pig iron cheaper than he can buy product 
of 12-hour plants. 

Costs have been cut. 

Production has been increased. 

Plant capacity has been more fully utilized. 

Better relations between workers and manage- 
ment have been established. 

These are some of the results of the abolition 
of the 12-hour day in continuous-operation indus- 
tries, as seen by Ralph C. Epstein, instructor in 
economics at Northwestern University. 

Mr, Epstein bases his conclusions on a study 
of “The Twelve-Hour Shift in Industry,” an ex- 
haustive report on continuous-operation industry 
made by the Federated American Engineering 
Societies. Mr. Epstein gives his conclusions in 
an article in System, a leading organ of business. 

In the light of the mass of evidence introduced 
in the report, which has been hailed as a com- 
plete refutation of Judge Gary’s declaration that 
the 12-hour day in the steel industry is necessary, 
Mr, Epstein declares: 

“There seems no good reason, technical or 
otherwise, why the continuous-industries should 
any longer run on 12-hour shifts, providing the 
changes to shorter shifts are made at the right 
time and in the right way. 

“* * * in practically all cases where proper 
installation has been made and the co-operation 
of the men obtained, both production and the 
utilization of plant capacity have been increased, 
better relations between the management and men 
established, and costs either held approximately 
constant or considerably decreased.” 

Discussing the abolition of the 12-hour day in 
the iron and steel industry, Mr. Epstein points out 
that the report shows that in a number of cases 
iron and steel have been produced under the 8- 
hour shift and with a saving in cost. He adds: 

“Many of the figures, however, are considered 
confidential and hence not available for publica- 
tion. The management of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany, however, which operates its blast furnace 
at River Rouge on an 8-hour plan, though its 
labor is paid 75 cents and upwards per hour, 
whereas 30 cents and upwards per hour is paid 
at other plants, says that they make pig iron more 
cheaply than they can buy it.” 

That when a 24-hour plant once tries the three- 
shift, 8-hour day plan it seldom goes back to the 
12-hour day is pointed out by Mr. Epstein, who 
quotes as follows from the report: 

“Tn the course of the field investigation a few 
plants reported having reverted to two-shift oper- 
ation after a trial of the three-shift plan. Their 
proportion to the number operating on three shifts 
is so small as to be negligible. The weight of 
evidence shows that when a plant changes to 
three-shift operation it is very unlikely that it will 
revert to the former.’ ” 
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REVISE LIABILITY LAW. 

The new Texas compensation law passed by 
the last Legislature is now in operation. Under 
the act a man’s life is valued at $7200, as against 
$5400 under the old law. 

Formerly injured workmen were entitled rea- 
sonable medicine and hospital service for two 
weeks. This has been changed to four weeks. 
The law formerly provided than an insured person 
should receive 60 per cent of his average weekly 
wages, but in no case less than $5 nor more than 
$15. The amendment provides for a minimum 
of $7 and a maximum of $20, 


INTERESTS CHURCH MEN. 

A conference on industrial relations is now 
is session in Milwaukee under the auspices of 
the Catholic Conference on Industrial problems. 
Trade union officials, employers and students of 
industrial questions will be present. The subjects 
to be discussed will include wages, collective 
bargaining and the relation of government to in- 
dustry, The trade union speakers will be: Mat- 
thew Woll, vice-president of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor; John A, Woll, president of the 
Glass Bottle Brewers’ Association; George W. 
Lawson, secretary of the Minnesota State Fed- 
eration of Labor; Miss Mary McEnerney, vice- 
president of the Illinois State Federation of La- 
bor, and John Fitzpatrick, President of the Chi- 
cago Federation of Labor. 

A mass meeting, at which Bishop Muldoon of 
Rockford, chairman of the department of social 
action of the National Catholic Welfare Council 
will preside, will close the conference. 
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WORK TO START. 

The great battle for a second main highway 
down the Peninsula has finally been won. The 
San Francisco Supervisors this week turned over 
to the State Highway Commission the sum of 
$250,000 to be used to start work on the first unit 
of this much-needed roadway. The Highway 
Commission in turn lost no time in getting busy 
on the project and during the week the engineers 
of this department and the members of the San 
Francisco Engineering Department met and out- 
lined the procedure to get at least a temporary 
road open for traffic at the earliest possible date. 

The only direction in which San Francisco can 
grow beyond its present restricted borders is 
down the Peninsula, and its proper development 
is vital to the city’s prosperity. The bridge con- 
templated from San Mateo across the bay will 
do much to increase the volume of traffic and 
trade of this locality. San Francisco merchants 
and business men are vitally interested in getting 
the business and trade of those residing in this 
territory. To get this much-sought-for business 
it is necessary that adequate transportation facil- 
ities to the city be afforded to the Peninsula 
residents. Our highways down the Peninsula 
should be adequate for the vehicular traffic, but 
the real transporttion need is electric railways. 
Our City Fathers should remedy the street car 
problem here in our city so that we could extend 
street car transportation to this territory. 

San Francisco is one of the few cities in the 
United States without an electric interurban 
transportation system to care for that part of its 
population which chooses to live beyond the city 
limits. Electric transportation to our suburbs 
down the Peninsula is limited to a branch line of 
the Market Street Railway Company, extending 
only to San Mateo. Commuters in general are 
dependent upon the steam trains with a time- 
table service. 


ee 
MAY ATTEND CONVENTION. 


Postmaster General New has authorized post- 
masters at first and second class post offices to 
grant to clerks leave of absence without pay for 
such number of days as may be necessary, not 
exceeding 30, to enable them to attend the con- 
vention of the National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks at El Pasa, September 3 to 7. Clerks may 
be allowed all or a portion of their annual leave 
with pay as a part of the leave of absence. The 
post master instructs postmasters to exercise their 
discretion as to the number of clerks that can 
be spared without detriment to the service. 
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If a firm cannot place the Label of the 
Allied Printing Trades Council on your 
Printing, it is not a Union Concern. 


AS WORKER SEES WORLD. 

Abolition of the 12-hour shifts in the open- 
hearth departments of the Youngstown Sheet and 
Tube Company and the Republic Iron Company 
is interpreted as refuting Judge Gary’s arguments 
for the retention of the 12-hour day. 

Assistant Attorney General Crim _ protests 
against the policy of loading Department of Jus- 
tice with professional politicians. He declared 
“the crooked politician and his machine” is always 
arrayed against law enforcement and said “the 
thousands of Federal detectives” constitute an 
institution that would make the founders of the 
Republic shudder. 

President Gompers of the American Federation 
of Labor declares in Flag Day address that the 
United States Flag typifies the leadership which 
the Nation has ever maintained in the “democratic 
and humane” struggle. 

Mayor Hylan of New York wins agreement 
with contractors and bricklayers for school work 
at $12 basic wage. 

Nearly 6,000,000 more pupils are attending 
schools in the United States than were enrolled 
20 years ago, the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation announces, In 1902 there were 16,000,000 
as compared with 22,000,000 in 1922. 

Unscrupulous and greedy landlords are ex- 
ploiting the foreign-born workers of Lawrence, 
Massachusetts State Commission on Necessities 
of Life reports. 

United States Railroad Labor Board issues 
scathing rebuke of the Pennsylvania Railroad for 
its refusal to obey an order directing it to recog- 
nize the shop crafts union, 

Commissioner of Immigration in Italy is be- 
sieged by workmen and peasants eager to be in- 
cluded in the immigration quota to the United 
States. 

Negotiations for wage increases that will affect 
nearly 265,000 men started by the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks. 

“It is only when the colleges open their doors 
to working people as Bryn Mawr has done, that 
we can hope to build up in the country a great 
educationed democracy,” says Spencer Miller of 
New York in addressing students of the summer 
school for women workers at Bryn Mawr. 

Members of the House who wish to make the 
present immigration quota even smaller are con- 
vinced they can pass the Johnson 2 per cent bill 
in the next Congress, says the New York Herald. 

Retail cost of food for the average family in 
51 cities increased two-tenths of one per cent 
from April 15 to May 15, says report of Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor. 

Organized efforts to combat wage reductions 
seen in a preliminary formation at Syracuse, 
N. Y., of a State Building Trades Council. 

State of Kansas notifies United States Supreme 
Court it would not ask a rehearing of the case 
involving the constitutionality of the Kansas 
Court of Industrial Relations. 


President Harding releases 74 Federal prison- 
ers, including 28 convicted of violations of war- 
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time laws and three charged with violating in- 
junctions issued during railroad shopmen’s strike. 

Farmers of the Nation should organize like 
labor. President Gompers of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor tells National Wheat Confer- 
ence, meeting at Chicago in effort to stabilize 
wheat industry. 

Mason Builders’ Association of New York City 
surrenders to Bricklayers’ Union and grants two- 
year agreement at basic wage of $12 a day. 

Heat wave in East and Middle West kills many 
and causes great misery in congested districts. 

President Alexander Meiklejohn of Ambherst 
College, forced out of presidency, makes strong 
appeal for liberalism in colleges, at Ambherst’s 
Alumni Association luncheon. 

Great Britain is worried over the increasing 
number of skilled artisans and servants who want 
to take up their abode in the U. S. So great has 
been the stream of immigrants leaving England 
that the government has created a special com- 
mittee to inquire into the causes. 
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REJECT STEEL CLAIM. 

The Shipping Board has served notice on the 
Bethlehem Steel Company that its claim for $8,- 
500,000 has been disapproved and that the board 
will seek return of a portion of the millions paid 
to the company under war contracts. 

This company has failed to pay to hundreds of 
workers the money involved in a wage award 
made during the war by the War Labor Board. 
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WOMEN’S BILL TRAVELS ROCKY ROAD. BY THE WAY. 
The women’s 8-hour bill, recently passed by the 


Illinois House of Representatives, has been turned 
into a weapon of oppression by the Senate. Or- 
ganized labor has discovered the “joker,” but is 
confident a majority of the Senators will acknowl- 
edge they were caught napping. 

Senator Hicks of Rockford induced his col- 
leagues to amend the house bill by authorizing 
the State Industrial Commission to make rules 


for the work day in various industries. The plan 


also provides that a court may pass upon the 
commission’s orders. : 

In opposing this amendment, officers of the 
State Federation of Labor say: 

“The power conferred upon the commission is 
of such a peculiar nature that it may, on one 
extreme, authorize the employment of women 
and girls in certain places 12 or 14 hours a day 
or even longer, while, if it chooses to go to the 
other extreme, it may, in effect, practically bar 
women and girls from certain employments. In 
some respects, therefore, the Hicks amendment 
would set up an industrial court whose regulatory 
or prohibitive powers, through the chancery juris- 
diction of the regular courts, might ultimately 
be directed against the persons of the women 
and girls instead of only against the firms and 
corporations which employ them. 

“There is some evidence, however, that the 
Hicks amendment was adopted by the Senate 
without any clear understanding of its terms.” 
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COMMON SENSE APPROVES. 

The United States Women’s Bureau has printed 
in pamphlet form a defense of the eight-hour day 
by Miss Mary Van Kleeck, first director of the 
bureau. 

“Experience shows that the most effective re- 
sults are achieved for the industry and for the 
worker by keeping daily hours always at a rea- 
sonable level,” she says. “Exact medical exam- 
ination of the individual is not necessary to dem- 
onstrate the desirability of the eight-hour day. 

Miss Van Kleeck referred to a statement by a 
group of employers who wanted “scientific proof 
by medical men” before they would accept an 
eight-hour day for women. 

“Obviously exact statistics on that point are not 
available. We need here a combination of what 
might be called social common sense and scien- 
tific procedure. We have had scientific proce- 
dure in determining that fatigue is physiological, 
and that from fatigue one must rest if it is not 
to become exhausing. That is the scientific basis 
for setting some limit to the machine which other- 
wise would run all day long, and all through the 
night, because the machine does not know fatigue. 

“But it is not necessary for us to study every 
one of the occupations in industry and determine 
a different working day for each of them. 

“Upon the basis of a social growing standard 
we must build, using as our method the scientific 
and technical facts which show us how to arrive 
at the goal which is set by our social vision. 

“Our social vision grows out of our experience 
as to what is good for our communities.” 
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Some day the Pennsylvania Railroad is going 
to recognize and deal with labor unions, not be- 
cause the Railroad Labor Board says it must, but 
because the unions will say so. 

The Railroad Labor Board has just handed the 
Pennsylvania a hot decision. The board says the 
Pennsylvania denied to the shopmen “essential 
rights as laboring men, to which Congress had 
declared them entitled.” 

The Pennsylvania road has tried hard to build 
up a company union scheme. It isn’t succeeding 
very well, but it is of that bone-headed type that 
won't abandon the wrong even when it knows it 
is wrong. 

The Railroad Labor Board decision is a stinger. 
It charges the road with a violation of a board 
order which was sustained by the U. S. Supreme 
Court. 

But apparently all the board can do about it 
is to paw the air; and that doesn’t seem to bother 
the hide-bound Pennsylvania. 

It all comes back to business of labor putting 
its reliance in itself and to the mistake and futility 
of giving political tribunals power to try to run 
industry. 

The Cummins-Esch law will operate neither 
railroads nor railroad managers. 


Mr. Frank Munsey’s New York Herald digs 
around and gets a lot of special dispatches on the 
strength of which it concludes that the so-called 
open shop is gaining strength. 

Anybody at all familiar with the method of 
getting such special dispatches knows perfectly 
well that special dispatches can be got to prove 
anything under the sun. Within twenty-four 
hours a hundred special dispatches from as many 
cities could be got to bolster up any kind of a 
case, good, bad, or indifferent. 

Mr. Munsey’s collection of telegrams represent 
just so much junk. The so-called open shop is 
not gaining. On the contrary it is distinctly on 
the toboggan. 

Arthur Brisbane, Mr, Hearst’s brilliant producer 
of platitudes, epigrams and diluted deep stuff, 
hops to it and indulges in some learned comment. 
“When jobs are plentiful and pay is high the 
unions suffer,” says Brisbane. “Such is human 
nature and human folly.” 

Mr. Brisbane is wrong again. Munsey is wrong. 
And these two wrongs do not make a right. 

Truth is union membership is highest when 
conditions are good, jobs plentiful and pay high. 
Today union membership is growing. 

But it isn’t just jobs and pay that keeps unions 
together. There is something more than that; 
something that neither Mr. Munsey nor Mr. Bris- 
bane know about because they are not wage earn- 
ers. There is a tremendously inspiring principle 
in trade unionism and that’s why four million 
workers stick together through thick and thin, 
adding to their ranks all the time. 


Edo Fimmen, one of the secretaries of the 
International Federation of Trade Unions, also 
secretary of the International Transport Workers’ 
Federation, has just been given a rebuke by the 
governing board of the International Federation 
of Trade Unions. 

Fimmen, as secretary of the transport workers, 
took a leading part in a congress in which the 
International Federation of Transport Workers 
and the bolshevist transport workers’ organiza- 
tion formed a “united front,” which means prac- 
tically a fusion, 

The rebuke points out that the governing body 
of the International Federation of Trade Unions 
knew nothing about what its secretary was doing, 
that it is not responsible and that officials and 
leaders must be guided by the decisions of the 
congress. 

This is, to a slight degree, encouraging. It is 
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considerably modified, however, by the statement 
that the International Federation of Trade Unions 
seeks unity with the red organization with the 
proviso that the reds must stop propaganda, a 
proposition which is nothing if not laughable. 

It is to be hoped, however, that Brother Fim- 
men will slow up at least a little bit in his haste 
toward Moscow, 
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Go forth to the fields as one sowing, 

Sing songs and be glad as you go, 
There are seeds that take root without showing, 

And bear some fruit whether or not. 

—Joaquin Miller. 
> 

The labor movement is bigger than any indi- 
vidual in it, and organization of the workers was 
brought about by the workers to improve con- 
ditions for the workers. Any legitimate thing 
that tends to bring about this result is in harmony 
with the purposes, policies and objects of the 
movement and, therefore, not subject to criticism 
by anyone who believes in the progress of such 
organizations. 
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The breaking of the seals on storeroom doors, 
behind which foreign vessels carry their supplies 
of liquors for the use of crews and passengers 
while on the ocean or abroad, and the destruc- 
tion of the liquors seized by such procedure, are 
acts of vandalism and fanaticism, hard to parallel 
in the history of intercourse between friendly 
nations. It can not be defended on principles 
of reason, or common sense. If it is unlawful 
to use the intoxicating liquors in this country for 
purposes of beverage, we cannot go to the ex- 
tent of seeking to prevent such use beyond 
the limits of our territorial jurisdiction. To pre- 
vent the use of these liquors while the vessels 
remain in our harbors, all the prohibition officers 
needed to do was to place their own seal upon the 
same doors, and hold the ship responsible for any 
breaking thereof while remaining within our 
jurisdiction. But fanaticism does not reason along 
the lines of common sense. It is governed by 
passion, intolerance and a desire to extend its 
sway all over the world, even where one has 
no right to be. This country of the old, perfect 
blend of Hamiltonian and Jeffersonian principles 
of liberty has now become the sport of a new 
kind of liberty known as Volsteadian, So low 
has the American polity descended in these days 
of 1923, that we firmly believe that no new re- 
public or people aiming to become free, will ever 
in the future fashion their fundamental law upon 
the precedent of the American Constitution, that 
hitherto served as a model for the establishment 
of human liberty in a nation desiring to be free 
and independent. Are we Americans as free and 
independent as we were less than five years ago? 
That is a question to pose and consider, and if 
we are not, is it not about time that we resolve to 
retrace our steps? 


Success and Failure 


It is really a pathetic thing to listen to many of the failures in life among 
individuals, and this applies also to organizations. Most of them are in such deadly 
earnest in placing the blame for their condition upon some one other than themselves 
that in many instances their talks carry conviction to the average listener. The 
complainer himself usually firmly believes in the accuracy of his statements, and 
sometimes there is a modicum of truth in his assertions. This results, very fre- 
quently, in disarming the listener and provoking unwise sympathy where a care- 
ful analysis of the situation, followed by sound advice and mild censure, might 
be productive of great good, particularly if the aggrieved one is capable of absorb- 
ing logical reasoning and governing future conduct accordingly. 

There is rarely, if ever, anything to be gained by submitting to a feeling of 
self-pity. It always has a discouraging, demoralizing influence which inspires 
the individual with the notion that there is no use in trying to pull out of the rut 
into which he has fallen because he has no control over the elements responsible 
for the situation. That disposition is very dangerous to progress and achievement 
and never ought to be encouraged under any circumstances whatever. 

We have two very recent cases of this kind in mind. One that of an individual 
and the other an organization. In both instances the complaint was to the effect 
that lack of support from those who rightfully should have accorded every assist- 
ance was responsible for a very bad situation. We happened to be familiar with 
the facts in the two cases referred to and know that in each instance the pursuit 
of wrong policies was the direct and main cause of bringing about the unhealthy 
conditions that prevailed, yet from all appearances those giving vent to their 
protests were firmly convinced that they were setting forth the facts and that 
they were not at all at fault in producing the hurtful state of affairs. Though 
honesty and sincerity were present in each of the instances we mention, that fact 
did not alter the situation a particle, and it still remained true that the parties 
themselves had brought about the misfortunes complained of through following 
mental delusions produced by wrong thinking over a long period of time. It is 
hard to do anything with such people because they are usually so set in 
their opinions that no amount of persuasion or evidence will serve to con- 
vince them of the error of their way. The average individual will not try very 
hard to move them from the wrong track, being pretty much absorbed in the pro- 
motion of other and more personal affairs and feeling that they must be left to 
the mercy of time and disaster, as nothing else can teach them. Only the zealot 
has the patience and persistency to stay with the task of trying to save human 
beings from the consequences of their own folly, and as the number of zealots is 
always limited, it follows that most of those who stubbornly plunge ahead in the 
pursuit of wrong policies after they have been warned a time or two of the fate 
that awaits them if they do not change their course, must go on until disaster 
overtakes them. Then, of course, it is usually too late for reform or repentance, 
and at such a time there is not much satisfaction in thinking of what might have 
been under other circumstances. 

About the only thing to be gained by a recital of the facts in such cases is 
that others may be persuaded not to make the same mistake. He is, indeed, a fool, 
who time after time has seen given policies result in disaster for others, yet enter- 
tains the hope that he may prove an exception to the rule, and on this slim pros- 
pect plunges onward. Successful individuals and institutions almost always have 
better foundations than the gambler’s chance, and those who want to succeed must 


take note of the facts and be governed accordingly or fail in ninety-nine instances 
in every hundred. 
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FLUCTUATING SENTIMENTS i 


It has been suggested that perhaps Juanita 
Miller married the sun because he is never out 
at night. Most women complain about their hus- 
bands being out at night, but do they really mean 
it? It would seem not, because nearly all of them 
are laughing at Juanita. ; 


It might be rather enlightening for the employ- 
ment agency people to go back over the past 
eighteen months and survey the campaign they 
made against those engaged in preparing and 
forwarding regulatory legislation on the subject. 
It is just possible they might discover that it does 
not pay to malign and misrepresent the purposes 
of opponents. Instead of dealing in personalities 
with the object in view of discrediting those who 
were promoting the cause of those who are com- 
pelled to patronize employment agencies in order 
to secure positions they had frankly acknowl- 
edged the unfairness of their own present prac- 
tices and consented to reasonable legislation they 
doubtless would now stand higher in public esti- 
mation and as a consequence be able to do a 
larger volume of business. Because of the cam- 
paign they made thousands of employers who 
formerly sent their orders to fee-charging agen- 
cies have become aware of the facts of the situa- 
tion and are now patronizing free bureaus to the 
great benefit of the employment seekers, and the 
hurt of the fee agencies. 


John E. Edgerton, president of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, says: “Our great- 
est reason as employers for maintaining and up- 
holding the open shop is that it represents an 
obligation owed by us in the struggle to pre- 
serve and protect the principles of American lib- 
erty and independence.” Is Edgerton simple 
enough to think that the American people will 
believe such a statement in the face of the record 
of the membership of his association? We think 
not, but that he hopes to be able to fool some of 
the people by giving out the idea that it is a 
laudable purpose and a sacred principle that the 
greedmongers are upholding, when as a matter 
of fact they stand for the open shop because they 
know that the workers without organization are 
helpless and that through this means profits can 
be increased at the expense of those who do the 
work, Actions speak louder than words and the 
Edgerton crowd has been acting for so many 
years that it is useless at this late date to attempt 
to deceive any very large number of the American 
people by such prattle as the above quotation. 


Recently an investigation was made in Balti- 
more to ascertain why the number of tramps 
passing through the city had been so greatly 
reduced this year. A railroad detective being 
questioned, said it was because it had been made 
harder to steel rides on freight trains, a labor 
official said it was due to the fact that working 
conditions and pay for all grades of labor were 
better, a policeman said the strict enforcement 
of the compulsory work law during the war had 
inculcated industrious propensities in some men, 
the superintendent of the Anti-Saloon League 
said the change was due to the fact that the 
saloon, the source of vagrancy had been closed 
by prohibition. It will be noted that each at- 
tributed the improvement to the particular field in 
which he was interested thus proving the effi- 
ciency of his fellow workers. You may, therefore, 
take your choice and suit yourself. It is a good 
deal like the causes that are assigned for the fall 
of the Roman Empire. Attribute the change to 
any cause that seemes to suit your purpose and 
you will be as near the truth as the experts seem 
to be in the interviews recited. 
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A young Swede appeared at the county judge’s 
office and asked for a license. 

“What kind of a license?” asked the judge. “A 
hunting license?” 

“No,” was the answer. “Aye tank aye bane 
hunting long enough. Aye want marriage li- 
cense.”—Freeman’s Journal (New York). 


Sandy had just met his girl at the end of the 
street, where she was waiting for him. She was 
looking into a confectioner’s window when Sandy 
made his presence known by remarking: 

“Weel, Jennie, what are y’ gaun to have the 
nicht?” 

She, not inclined to ask too much, replied: “Oh, 
I'll just tak what you'll tak, Sandy.” 

“Oh, then, we’ll tak a walk,” said Sandy as he 
led her away.—Pearson’s Weekly. 


One afternoon a stranger debarked from a train 
at a hustling town in the West and headed up the 
street. Finally he met a man who looked like a 
native. 

“Pardon me,” said the stranger, “are you a 
resident of this town?” 

“Yes, sir,” was the ready rejoinder of the other. 
“T have been here something like fifty years. 
What can I do for you?” 

“T am looking for a criminal lawyer,” responded 
the stranger. “Have you one here?” 

“Well,” replied the native, reflectively, “we think 
we have, but we can’t prove it on him.”—Wash- 
ington Herald. 


The head of a large shop, while passing through 
the packing-room, observed a boy lounging against 
a case of goods and whistling cheerily. 

The chief stopped and looked at him. 

“How much do you get a week?” he demanded. 

“Five dollars.” 

“Then here’s a week’s money; now clear out.” 

The boy pocketed the money and departed. 

“When did we hire that boy?” the chief inquired 
of the departmental manager. 

“Never,” was the reply. “He had just brought 
a note from another firm.”—The Christian Evan- 
gelist, 


The bazar was in full swing when a young man 
strolled around tHe stalls. He had no intention of 
buying anything. As he passed a tastefully deco- 
rated stall, the pretty saleswoman detained him. 

“Won’t you buy a cigaret-holder?” she asked. 

“No, thank you, I don’t smoke,” was the curt 
reply. 

“Or a pen-wiper worked by my own hands?” 

“T don’t write.” 

“Then do have this nice box of chocolates.” 

“T don’t eat sweets.” 

The young woman’s patience was exhausted. 

“Sir,” she said grimly, “will you buy this box 
of soap?” 

The young man paid up.—London Tit-Bits. 


“One should always decide which side is right 
before he proceeds,” advised the philosophical 
friend. 

“But, bedad,” objected Murphy, “the foight 
might be over by that time.”—American Legion 
Weekly. 


After years of endeavor the inventor made a 
success, and came hurrying home with pockets 
bulging with money. He joyously strewed bank 
notes in his wife’s lap, crying: ‘Now, at last, 
my dear, you will be able to buy some decent 
clothes.” 

“T’ll do nothing of the kind,” was the sharp 
retort. “I'll get the kind the other women are 
wearing.” 
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WHAT WILL THEY SAY? 


What will they say when my work is done, 

And Life fades out with the setting sun? 

That he builded a business of goodly size, 

And emblazoned his name on financial skies? 

That his standing was shown in Bradstreet and 
Dun, 

And Big Business paused when his course was 
run? 

That his name was sufficient on bond or note, 

And the banks all honored the checks he wrote? 

That his record was clean, and he never swerved 

From his steadfast course to success deserved ” 

All very well in a worldly way— 

And yet not the things I hope they’ll say. 


When Life goes out with the dying day, 
These are the things I hope they'll say: 
“That he greeted the morn with a snatch of song, 
And whistled and smiled when all things went 
wrong 
That he treasured the friendship of child and brute 
Far more than he cherished the world’s repute; 
That if ever he wavered and walked astray, 
He groped his way back in a penitent way; 
That a heartening hail and a cheering smile 
Will be missed from the paths that he trod 
awhile.” 
This be the tone of the world’s refrain— 
Else I shall feel I have lived in vain. 
—By Phil Carspecken in The Rotarian. 
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es ORPHEUM. 

In a season which has been notable for the 
number of celebrities appearing here the coming 
of Van and Schenck to the Orpheum starting 
Sunday matinee, July 1st, marks the engagement 
of two men who are probably the greatest draw- 
ing cards in vaudeville. Van and Schenck though 
they have not appeared in the West since attain- 
ing their fame, have nevertheless become a house- 
hold word to those people who have their own 
phonographs. “The Pennant-Winning Battery 
of Songland,” as they are popularly known, are 
recognized as the greatest singing team on the 
stage. They have the outstanding hit of this 
year’s “Follies” and come direct from there to 
San Francisco. They have an unlimited repertoire 
of popular song hits which they put over in an 
inimitable manner. On the same program are a 
number of other acts of stellar calibre. Eva 
Shirley, the popular singing comedienne, brings 
a novel presentation, assisted by Oscar Adler’s 
Orchestra, nine well-known Eastern syncopators, 
and Al Roth, the whirlwind dancer, Another 
feature is Wellington Cross, the vaudeville and 
musical comedy star, who brings a comedy satire 
entitled “Wives” written by Howard Emmett 
Rogers;he is supported by an excellent company. 
Maude Powers and Vernon Wallace, the former 
a charming miss with an excellent voice and the 
latter a dandy comedian, present “Georgia on 
Broadway.” Bessie Browning, character de- 
lineator and comedienne, will appear in a reper- 
toire of her own songs. Lee Flanders and Geneve 
Butler, a brilliant pianist and a wonderful so- 
prano, present “A Vaudeville Concert.” “Circus 
Day in Toyland” is a marionette novelty pre- 
sented by Mme. Jewell. The Trenelle Trio offer 
a sensational and novel aerial spectacle. 

——— —_ @—___ 

INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT COMMISSION. 

The offices of the Industrial Accident Commis- 
sion have been moved to the new State building 
in the Civic Center and those having business to 
do with the commission should go there. The 
building is located on the corner of McAllister 
and Larkin streets, and the offices are open dur- 
ing the usual hours, 
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Printing circles of San Francisco were surprised 
and gratified to read in the daily press last week 
of the appointment by Gov. Friend W. Richard- 
son to the office of Commissioner of Housing and 
Immigration of our worthy ex-president, Geo. S. 
Hollis. 

Mr. Hollis, as is well known, served the past 
three years as president of Typographical Union 
No. 21, and the last two years as president of San 
Francisco Labor Council. He has been active 
in labor circles for many years past, and has also 
taken an active interest in all civic affairs for the 
betterment and upbuilding of the city. 

He has risen slowly but surely through the 
ranks of labor until at last his ability and trust- 
worthiness are recognized by our state officials, 
and their trust will not be misplaced. 

Only those who have the welfare and best in- 
terests of those who labor with their hands will 
accept such positions, for the office carries no 
salary, and like many another public service is 
performed only by those who are willing to sacri- 
fice their time and labor for the betterment of 
their fellow men, 

Jas. Leslie, Examiner chapel, is now reported 
as attempting to master the finer points of a new 
Chevrolet auto which he has just purchased. 

Al Roth of the Examiner chapel has joined the 
procession of those who are visiting in Los An- 
geles and Southern California resorts on their 
vacation trips. 

The Marysville Appeal in a recent issue highly 
praised the Yuba Delta, year book of the Marys- 
ville Union High School, and at the same time 
paid compliment to one well known in San Fran- 
cisco, as follows: 

“Typographically, the book is letter perfect and 
evidences the deft hand of Jas. B. Fleming, who, 
in association with Mr. Alexander, lent his valua- 
able assistance in producing one of the season’s 
masterpieces.” 

The newspaper branch of the craft in this city 
was deeply shocked Wednesday, June 20, by the 
announcement of the sudden death of “Col.” R. C. 
Pryor in his room at the Hotel Regina, 116 
Mason street. 

Robert Clarence Pryor was born in Dallas, 
Tex., on December 19, 1875, and died June 20, 
1923, at the age of forty-seven years, three months 
and one day. Mr. Pryor’s father and mother 
both preceded him to their eternal rest. Left 
to mourn his passing are three brothers, Harry B., 
and Edw. R., Phoenix, Ariz., and Frank G., San 
Diego, Cal., and two sisters, Mrs. Mamie Hite, 
Alexandria, La., and Mrs. Anna Pottieger, Har- 
risburg, Pa. 

Mr. Pryor’s body was taken in charge by the 
coroner, who, after an autopsy announced the 
cause of death as lobar pneumonia in the early 
stages. 

The funeral was held Monday, June 25, from 
the funeral parlors of Jas. H. Riley & Co., 929 
Valencia street, after which the remains were 
taken to the Masonic cemetery for cremation, and 
the ashes later will be scattered on the union’s 
lot in Cypress Lawn Cemetery. 

Rev. Dugan performed the last rites over the 
remains of Mr. Pryor before a gathering of 
friends and fellow craftsmen, and one brother, 
Frank G. Pryor, who arrived in San Francisco 
Sunday from his home in San Diego. 

A. Baker, Examiner chapel, has left for New 
York, where he will spend some time visiting. 
He also expects to visit the convention at Atlanta 
on the return trip. 

Jack Squires of the Los Angeles Herald chapel 
motored up last week for a visit with old friends. 
Mr. Squires was at one time foreman of the De- 
troit Free Press. 

Albert Springer of the Edw. H. Hall Co. 


chapel, writing from Portland, Ore., where he is 
on vacation, says: “Weather rainy for last two 
days. When I see a print shop, I drive a block 
out of my way.” 

A. D. Landers, who recently came in from val- 
ley points, left the latter part of last week for 
the Lake Tahoe region, where he will spend six 
weeks on his ranch. 

It is with regret that we note the serious iJlness 
of A, S. Winchester, an old and honored member 
of San Francisco union. It will be remembered 
that Mr. Winchester is the one who so kindly 
offered to deed his ranch in the Placerville region 
to this organization, to be used as a place of 
recuperation by those of our members who feel the 
need of rest in the out-of-doors in a higher alti- 
tude. Mr. Winchester is a patient in San Fran- 
cisco Hospital. 

Ross Wilson, who holds down the copy desk in 
the Call chapel, is enjoying a vacation in Los 
Angeles and other resorts of the sunny south. 

Sinclair Trimble of the Chronicle chapel has 
returned to his duties after a week’s vacation, 
during which time he enjoyed a much-needed rest. 

Dave Coleman, who has been enjoying the sun- 
shine and fragrance of the northern part of the 
state for the past four weeks, is again at work 
on the Chronicle. It is said that Mr. Coleman 
gained 15 pounds in weight while gone. 

Chas. Cullen, assistant skipper of the Chronicle, 
is absent from the composing room on his annual 
vacation, 

Emil J. Gerlach of the H. L. Beck chapel, and 
his family, left this week for a two weeks’ sojourn 
to California’s “Wonder Forest,’ Yosemite Na- 
tional Park. 

L. B. Garrett of the C. H. Falk chapel leaves 
today for a two weeks’ auto trip to Los Angeles 
and nearby vacation playgrounds. 

A correspondent from New York, writing under 
date of June 17 says in part: “Tom Murray just 
came back from another auto trip to Montreal 
and Quebec, where he went to get some old-time 
‘b??re.” Also met Kirk yesterday. Guess he is 
a regular New Yorker now and will never leave. 
This city is quite a haven for old-timers and near- 
printers, Work is fair here in the job shops, but 
on the papers it is better than good, and there is 
not a paper in town that is not short of subs. 
Subs don’t want to work on the papers if they 
can get any other work, because the newspaper 


scale is too low, and job and composition plants 
work only five nights a week and a whole lot of 
them pay $60 a week, or $12 a night, which is 
better than newspapers pay. One thing that 
makes work in job and composition shops half- 
way quiet the past few months is that about 300 
Canadians drifted in here about four or five 
months ago, and the big money here will keep 
them here. Murray said there was plenty of work 
in Montreal at $40 per, which of course is not 
like our $60 to those fellows.” 

Joe Barton was up from Fresno visiting his old 
San Francisco friends the past week. Joe can 
stand the heat of the valley about so long, when 
he is compelled to visit the Golden Gate and in- 
hale a little of its famous ozone. 


W. J. Carson, who has been holding down a 
job in the proofroom of the state printery at Sac- 
ramento, arrived with his family last week and 
will make San Francisco his home. 

The following item taken from the Berkeley 


SAVE MONEY 


by making all 
your purchases in 
stores located on 


MISSION STREET 
16th to 26th and Army 


Mission St. Merchants Assn. 


Gon and square dealing. 

JEWELRY 
ree Coren CO 
1896 


For 26 years we have maintained a reputation for integrity 


JEWELERS, WATCHMAKERS 
OPTICIANS 


715 Market St., bet. 3rd and 4th, 
San Francisco 


All Jewelry and wateh repairing guarantecd 


Tue San Francisco Savines ano Loan Sociery 


(THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK) 


Member Federal Reserve System and Associated Savings 
Banks of San Francisco 


526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
DECEMBER 30th, 1922 


SAVINGS 


Capital Actually Paid Up 


Reserve and Contingent Funds 


Employees’ Pension Fund 
MISSION BRANCH 


PARK-PRESIDIO Cae BRANCH. 


COMMERCIAL 


$80,671,392.53 
76,921,392.53 


400,613.61 


. Mission and 21st Streets 
Clement St. and 7th Ave. 


A Dividend to Depositors of Four and One-quarter (414) 
per cent per annum _ was declared for the six months 
ending December 31st, 1922. 


INTEREST WILL HEREAFTER 


BE COMPOUNDED QUARTERLY 


INSTEAD OF SEMI-ANNUALLY AS HERETOFORE. 
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Daily Gazette of June 23, will be of interest to the 
old-time members of San Francisco union: 


“After a year’s illness, Virgil Eugene Fortson, 
well-known newspaper man of California, passed 
away in Berkeley yesterday. During the past two 
years he has made his home in Orangevale, Sacra- 
ment County, but for 15 years he and his wife, 
Mrs. Laura M. Fortson, and his daughter, Miss 
Florence H. Fortson, who survive him, lived in 
this city. 

“Mr. Fortson is also survived by two sisters in 
the bay region, Mrs. Rachael Burnett and Mrs 
J. W. Hamilton of Oakland, and a brother, Arthur 
Fortson of Klamath Falls, Ore. 


“Mr. Fortson was born in Oregon, but he spent 
his youth in Santa Rosa, where he first entered 
newspaper work. For some years he was on the 
San Francisco Evening Post and later was on the 
Oakland Tribune. He filled the position of editor 
on a Los Angeles paper for a number of years. 
He was the last one of the original members of 
Typographical Union No, 21 in San Francisco.” 

Funeral services for Mr. Fortson were held last 
Monday. 


Clarence E. Sebring, son of Al. Sebring of the 
Niles Register, and traveling salesman for the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co. of San Francisco for 
the past year, who had Eastern Washington, 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada and Utah as territory, 
has sent his resignation to the company and en- 
tered business for himself on the 25th of this 
month. He has purchased a Model 8 Mergen- 
thaler machine and all necessary equipment to do 
composition for the job printers of Ogden, Utah. 
Mr, Sebring is well known in San Francisco 
among the printers, having worked there for a 
number of years on the daily papers, and his 
many friends will wish him the fullest measure 
of success in his newest undertaking. 

Hugo Langpaap of the Richmond Banner 
chapel has been confined to the College Hospital, 
San Rafael, for the past ten days, where he un- 
derwent an operation. It will be good news to 
Mr. Langpaap’s many San Francisco friends to 
learn that he has sufficiently recovered to return 
to his home, 

The many friends of Geo, A. Tracey, former 
president of No. 21, will be glad to know that he 
has been re-elected a vice-president of the Na- 
tional Civil Service Commission. The election 
was held in New York last week. Mr. Tracey 
has been confined to Lane Hospital for some 
weeks and was unable to attend the New York 
meeting. Mr. Tracey’s condition is improving 
and he hopes to be able to leave the hospital soon. 

W. A. Beebe, an old and respected member of 
this union, is ill at his home at 1249 Seventh 
avenue. Mr. Beebe has been unable to work for 
some time and his condition is not improving. 
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Help yourself by helping others. Demanding 
the union label on all goods is the way to get 
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REVEALS COMPANY “UNION” FAKE. 


Like a toy balloon punctured with a charge of 
buckshot, the company “union” of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad flattens out before the public 
censure of the Railroad Labor Board. 

The Board says that the company’s dictation 
whom employees shall select as representatives 
is “indefensible.” 

The censure is the result of an. order that the 
railroad management shall permit shop men to 
vote for representatives without company dicta- 
tion. 

In that order, issued July 21, 1921, the Board 
was so neutral it leaned backward and clearly 
indicated that its decision must not be construed 
as favoring trade unionism. 

The Board included a sample ballot in its de- 
cision. This ballot was designed to permit shop 
men to vote for the bona fide shop men’s unions, 
or for a secession movement of railroad workers, 
or “for any other organization,” or even for any 
individual. 

Under this ballot the workers could even vote 
for representatives of the company “union” if 
they so desired. 

The only thing the Board insisted on was that 
the workers should be free from company co- 
ercion or influence, and that the company should 
take no part in the proceedings, 

This was unsatisfactory to the railroad, as it 
would take control of the election out of its 
hands. 

The railroad wants the sole right to name its 
employees’ representatives, and it ignored the 
Board’s order that a new election be held. 

Now, after nearly two years in the federal 
courts and in negotiating with the company, the 
Labor Board has finally issued its censure. 

The company is reproved not because it failed 
to recognize a trade union, but because it re- 
fused to permit employees to choose representa- 
tives that the company has not first selected. 

What other proof is necessary to convince 
workers that the company “union” or so-called 
“employee representation” is an anti-union de- 
vice; that it is intended to supersede collective 
bargaining? 

If workers are not permitted to select their own 
representatives, when wages and working condi- 
tions are to be negotiated, what is the difference 
between them and underlings? 

If the employer nominates the workers’ repre- 
sentatives, as well as the company’s, who sets 
wages and working conditions? What effective 
part does the employee take in these negotiations? 

It is not possible to make a clearer illustra- 
tion of the difference between trade unionism and 
the bosses’ system. 

Neither is it necessary to present one other 
reason why the Pennsylvania and its kind estab- 
lish their hand-picked “union” to fight organized 
labor. 

This opposition to trade unionism can be ex- 
plained in one sentence the company “union” can 
be controlled and the trade union can not. 
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WANTS YOUR BUSINESS IN 


Groceries, Men's and Ladies’ Furnishings 


1250 Filmore St., San Francisco 


$1.85 to $3.15 


Sacramento Fresno Los Angeles 


SHIRTS — UNDERWEAR — TIES 


$1.25, $2, $2.65, $4.75 
UNION-MA DE and sold direct from FACTORY-TO-WEARER 


EAGLESON & CO. - 1118 Market St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


95c to $1.85 UNION 
LABEL 


On every one of these items 


It is too much to expect that the Pennsylvania 
will abandon its fake “union.” 

A public censure has the same effect on one 
of these corporations as a dash of water against 
an image of brass. 

Industrial autocracy never yields voluntarily 
and those who would control the lives of workers 
are not easily discouraged. 

The entire proceedings reveal the helplessness 
of a government board in attempting to deal with 
feudal barons. 

Organizations of labor is the one power that 
can force justice from stiff-necks of the Pennsyl- 
vania type. 

If the shop men on this railroad would brave 
the army of spies, and organize, they will soon 
bring these industrial sheiks to a sense of justice. 

Power is the one and only argument they will 
listen to, 

That they look upon organized labor as a chal- 
lenge to their autocracy is indicated by their 
efforts to find a substitute for the trade union 
movement. 

——_@—____. 


READ ’EM AND WEEP! 


Peculiar “Harmony.” 

It (the Railroad Labor Board’s scathing rebuke 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad-Editor) has no ap- 
propriate relation to the present situation on the 
Pennsylvania system, which is one of complete 
harmony between the road and its employees.— 
New York Tribune. 


Who Does Know? 
America doesn’t know how to be a democracy. 
—Ex-President Meiklejohn of Amherst. 


The Poor Nut. 
The man who puts in a bolt does not put on 
the nut; the man who puts on the nut does not 
tighten it—Henry Ford. 


Sure They Do! 
Employees of the dyeing plants in New York 
have gone on a strike. They probably want a 


living wage for dyeing.—Nashville Southern Lum- 
berman, 


Safety First. 
I believe in free speech, but I don’t believe in 
it being free and easy.—Irving S. Cobb. 


Sacred Cows Supreme. 
We may be an idealistic people, but we notice 
that the way to get anything modified or stopped 
entirely is to howl that it’s hurting business.— 
Columbus (Ohio) State Journal. 
———_@____——__ 
To avoid strikes and other difficulties, demand 
the union label on all purchases. This is an easy, 
simple way to strengthen the unions. ic 


Coffee That Is? 
MISSION DAIRY LUNCH 


COR. 16TH AND VALENCIA STS. 
S. C. Trauger, Prop. 


Herman’s Hats 


UNION MADE 
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at Twentieth 
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Synopsis of Minutes of June 22, 1923. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m. by Presi- 
dent George Hollis. 

Reading Minutes—Minutes of previous meeting 
approved as printed in the Labor Clarion. 

Credentials—From Typographical No. 21—H. 
R. Calnan, Henry Heidelberg, B. G. F. Hill, 
George S. Hollis, George H. Knell, Keith R. 
Manzer, George E. Mitchell Sr., James W. Mul- 
len, James M. Scott, D. K. Stauffer. Chauffeurs— 
David Schwartz, vice W. J. Sheppard. Stationary 
Firemen—James Soulsting, Dennis Foley, J. D. 
Faulkner, Ferry-Boatmen—Fred Badie, vice Jas. 
A. Knowles. Delegates seated. 

Communications — Filed—I'rom International 
Metal Polishers’ Union, relative to the installation 
of blowers in shops coming under their jurisdic- 
tion; request already complied with. From the 
Amalgamated Lithographers, with reference to 
the moral support of affiliated unions. Announce- 
ment of examination to be held for inspectors for 
the Department of Electricity. 

Referred to Executive Committee—From Milk 
Wagon Drivers’ Union, inclosing copy of new 
wage scale. From Bookbinders’ Union, request- 
ing Council to place the firm of Oliver Patterson, 
442 Sansome street, on the unfair list. 

Referred to Labor Clarion—From International 
Metal Polishers’ Union, with reference to the 
unfair attitude of the H. P. Snyder Company, of 
New York. 

Requests complied with—From Local Joint Ex- 
ecutive Board of Culinary Workers, requesting 
Council to remove the name of the White Lunches 
from the unfair list. From Upholsterers’ Interna- 
tional Union, stating that the Oakland Casket 
Company has accepted the union label and are 
now attaching same to the caskets. 

Report of Executive Committee—Recommended 
that the balance of the money, which amounts to 
$108.14, in the Labor Publicity Fund be turned 
over to the Label Section. Report concurred in. 

Reports of Unions—Culinary Workers reported 
that Federal, Compton’s, Avenue, Electric Kitch- 
en, Grand and Windmill restaurants were still 
unfair; appeared before the Board of Health for 
increases in salaries; Waiters and Waitresses 
were granted an increase of $10 per month; Cooks 
given no consideration in the budget as passed 
by Supervisors. 

The Chair introduced Brother Patrick Gorman, 
international president of the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen, who addressed 
the Council on the situation of Butcher Workmen 
throughout the country. 

Report of Law and Legislative Committee—In 
the matter of communication from Dr. William 
Hassler, Health Officer for the City and County 
of San Francisco, calling attention to the arrival 
of Russian immigrants and refugees from Asiatic 
Russia; committee recommended that copies of 
said communications be forwarded to the immi- 
gration authorities at Angel Island and to the 
Secretary of Labor, calling attention to the mat- 
ter and requesting that the laws relating to the 
admission of immigrants be enforced to the letter. 
Report concurred in, 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on all 
bills and warrants were ordered drawn for same. 

Special Committee — Committee on Hetch- 
Hetchy matter will meet with the Mayor Tuesday 
evening, June 26th. 

New Business—Moved that the Council invite 
U. S. Senator Reed to address the Council next 
Friday night; carried. 

Receipts—$318.50. Expenses—$287.24. 

Council adjourned at 10:30 p. m. 


JOHN A. O’CONNELL, Secretary. 


LABEL SECTION. 
Minutes of Meeting Held June 20, 1923. 
Meeting called to order at 8:00 p. m. by Presi- 
dent W. G. Desepte, with all officers present ex- 
cept A. C. Sheahan, John Coakly and B. A. Brun- 


dage. Minutes of Preceding meeting approved as 
read. 


Credentials—Received from Typographical No. 
21. Moved and carried that the credentials be re- 
ceived and the delegate seated. Moved and car- 
ried that the delegate from the Shoe Clerks be 
seated pending the arrival of his credentials. 

Communications—From Building Trades and 
Ladies’ Auxiliary, enclosing minutes; filed. 

Reports of Unions—Upholsterers No. 28 re- 
ported that they sent out the Lithographers’ let- 
ters; Sultan Mfg. Co. is still unfair; ask a demand 
for their label when buying mattresses and over- 
stuffed furniture. Waiters No. 30 reported that 
business is good; ask a demand for their house 
card. Lithographers reported that the Union 
Lithograph Co. has settled the trouble with their 
men. Shoe Clerks reported that Frank Werner’s 
and Galekamps are still unfair. Retail Clerks 
reported that Roos Bros. and Pauson’s are still 
unfair; have started a campaign in the Fillmore 
district to shop before 6 p. m. on week days. 
Glove Workers reported that business is fair; 
ask a demand for their label when buying gloves. 
Auxiliary reported that they held a very success- 
ful meeting; have appointed a booster committee; 
will hold their first meeting next Tuesday eve- 
ning. Sisters Lively and Desepte visited about 
20 stores in the Mission in regard to handling and 
selling union-made goods. Cooks No. 44 reported 
that business is good; all members working. Gar- 
ment Cutters reported that business is good; all 
members working. 

Agitation Committee reported that they met 
last Tuesday evening and have offered the follow- 
ing recommendations for the Section to adopt: 
Committee recommends that a visiting committee 
be appointed to visit the locals not affiliated with 
the Section; concurred in. Committee recom- 
mends that the Section have the Agitation Com- 
mittee and committees from the Labor Council 
and Building Trades meet in the near future to 
take up matters of interest to the union label, card 
and button; concurred in. Committee recom- 
mends that the first meeting in July be held on 
the 11th on account of the 4th being a holiday. 

New Business—Under this head the nomina- 
tions and election of officers was in order and the 
following nominated and elected: President, W. 
G, Desepte; vice-president, Tina Fosen; recording 
secretary, Wm. Herbert Lane; financial secretary, 
Geo. J. Plato; sergeant-at-arms, J. R. Smith; 
trustees, N. Soderberg; Agitation Committee, F. 
KE, Lively, A. Vurek and J. P. Griffin. Being no 
opposition the Secretary was instructed to cast 
a ballot for the officers elected for the ensuing 
term ending January, 1924. 

Moved and carried that Secretary Lane be ex- 
cused for two weeks, beginning July Ist to July 
15th. Brother Lane and family are going to 
spend two weeks on the Russian River, 

Moved and carried that the Secretary notify the 
Building Trades and the Labor Council that the 
meeting of the joint committees wiil be held 
Tuesday evening July 10th, in the office of the 
Labor Temple. 

Moved and carried that the matter of Label 
Agent be left in the hands of the Agitation Com- 
mittee. Moved and carried that the matter of re- 
painting the bill boards be left in the hands of 
President Desepte and Trustee Johnson. Moved 
and carried that the Secretary write to the Eagle 
Suspender and Garter Co. in regard to the union 
label not being on their goods. 

Dues, $15.28; Agent Fund, $2.00; Total, $17.28. 

Being no further business to come before the 


Section we adjourned at 10:40, to meet again on 
Wednesday evening, July 11, 1923. 

Send your delegates to the Section. 

WM. HERBERT LANE, Secretary. 
Se ee ee 
LADIES’ AUXILIARY. 

Minutes of meeting of Ladies’ Auxiliary of the 
Label Section, held Tuesday, June 19, 1923, in 
Progress Hall, Labor Temple. 

Meeting called to order at 8:20 p. m. by Presi- 
dent Sister Minnie H. Desepte, with all officers 
present except Secretary Sister Fosen, excused. 

Communications—From the U. S. Bureau of 
Health; read and filed. From Sister Minnie 
Doyle, stating that she had left town and wanted 
to withdraw from the Auxiliary until such tim 
that she came back; granted. ; 

Bills—Referred to trustees and ordered paid. 

Committees—Sister Mullane reported she would 
have more data on the due books at the next 
meeting. Sisters Lively and Desepte reported on 
their visiting the stores in the Mission district in 
regard to union labeled merchandise; report 
progressive. The Committee that visited the 
Building Trades Council meeting on June 7th re- 
ported that the Council gave them a hearty wel- 
come and accorded them the floor to explain 
their mission. The Council promised them that 
they would consider their proposition and give 
them their support. 

New Business—It was moved and seconded 
that the Booster Committee be appointed; the 
Chair instead called for volunteers to act with 
the officers. Sisters Duryea and Mullane volun- 
teered to serve. It was agreed that the first meet- 
ing would be held Monday, June 25th, in room 
303 Labor Temple. All requested to be present. 

Good and Welfare—It was reported that the 
3unko Party held June 5th was a financial and 
social success. Receipts, $12.45. Quite a num- 
ber of members reported on their work and ex- 
perience in their demand for the union label, card 
and button, many of which were very encourag- 
ing and showed the good work the Auxiliary was 
doing. 

Financial Report—Secretary-Treasurer read her 
report, 

There being no further business the meeting 
adjourned at 10:10 p. m. to meet again on Tues- 
day, July 3, 1923. 

RUTH BALLER, Acting Rec. Secretary. 
—— eee 

Help yourself by helping others. Demanding 
the union label on all goods is the way to get 
results, 
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FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
3047 16th St. Near Valencia 


SHOES 


WALTER N. 


BRUNT 


PRINTING, PUBLISHING 
BADGES, LAPEL BUTTONS 
REGALIA, SOUVENIRS 


Specialty Printing 


Invitations, Menus, Dance Programs 
Greeting Cards 


Union Label Water Marked Paper Always on Hand 


111 SEVENTH STREET 


NEAR POSTOFFICE SAN FRANCISCO 
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HEALTH! 

Ventilation—To keep on living everybody must 
have sufficient air to breathe; and to keep on 
being healthy this air should be sufficiently pure 
and sufficiently moist and sufficiently cool, says 
the U. S. Public Health Service. By ventilation 
all these ends are sought to be attained. 

In the open air, away from noxious gases, ven- 
tilation looks after itself; elsewhere, particularly 
in houses or in any closed spaces, it must be 
looked after. No matter how pure the air in such 
a space may be anyone who enters it at once 
begins to pollute it with his breath; and it will 
ultimately become injurious to health unless it 
is renewed either by natural means (such as the 
wind) or by artificial means. 

Factories, churches, theatres, offices, etc., all 
need abundant supplies of fresh air. Factories 
need them most of all, for persons doing physical 
labor breathe faster than those who are sitting 
quietly; and most factories use more or less ma- 
chinery, whose fires use up (burn) oxygen and 
release carbon dioxide faster than the breath of 
many men. 

The simplest way of renewing used air by a 
supply of unused air is by opening the windows; 
but unless these are very carefully placed and 
supervised they seldom distribute the air evenly 
and they often cause persons in one part of a 
workroom to suffer from heat and bad air while 
those in other parts shiver and sneeze. Further- 


more, in many factories the windows are con- | 


stantly being obstructed by materials that are 
put there “temporarily” but are left there eter- 
nally. However, in these days the complaint com- 
mittee of the workers can usually be trusted to 
see to the removal of such things. 

If natural ventilation is insufficient the best way 
to renew the air in factories is by the use of the 
big electric fans so placed as to draw off the foul 
air, or to drive in the fresh air, or both, 

For further information write to the Surgeon 
General, U. S. Public Health Service, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for Reprint 729: Efficiency of various 
systems of air—conditioning, etc. 


REDS BRING REACTION IN ITALY. 

Striking demonstration of the truth that “The 
Reds Bring Reaction,” as W. J. Ghent so tersely 
asserts in the title of his latest book, is given by 
the plight of the Italian labor unions, 

Since the advent of the Fascist dictatorship 
precipitated by Red activities and threats in Italy 
last October, the workers in increasing numbers 
have been deserting the legitimate labor unions 
and joining the Fascist unions, say dispatches 
from Rome, 

That the Fascist unions will do little for the 
workers is patent to anyone who knows the 
Fascist state of mind, frankly avowed by Pre- 
mier Mussolini when he declared that his black- 
shirted cohorts would not hesitate to pass “over 
the more or less decomposed body of the Goddess 
of Liberty” to gain their own ends. 

Very likely the workers at present have no 
choice but to joint the Fascist unions. Fascismo 
is in the saddle and the Fascists delight in beat- 
ing, torturing, dosing with castor oil and even in 
killing those who do not agree with them. 

But the labor unions who permitted themselves 
to be duped by the extreme revolutionists, reddist 
of the Reds, must shoulder much of the blame for 
their present condition. After the war they lis- 
tened to the siren songs of the Bolsheviki and in 
one fell swoop tried to seize control of the gov- 
ernment and the nation’s industries. Neither in- 
dustry nor public opinion was ready for this step 
and the natural result was that the unions were 
routed and a state of mind created which gave the 
Fascists the opportunity to install King Reaction 


| as ruler of Italy. Now the nation is in the 
throttling grip of bitter foes of progress and 
friends of freedom and democracy must wait 
patiently until the arbitrary rule of the Fascisti 


in turn 


reaction and the public 


once again turns toward the light. 


brings another 


Verily, “The Reds Bring Reaction,” 
organized labor 


a fact. that 
all over the world should note. 
© 

To avoid strikes and other difficulties, demand 
the union label on all purchases. This is an easy, 


simple way to strengthen the unions. 


Industrial despotism touches life more inti- 
mately than state despotism. Fly the Union Label 
as your banner. 
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The Milk With the 
Natural Cream Flavor 


MEYENBERG 
EVAPORATED 
MILK CO. 


MARKET & DRUMM STS. ; 
(Fife Building) 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Telephone Douglas 1056 
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Phone Valencia 6238 


MISSION PRODUCTS CO. 


FOR HOME BEVERAGE SUPPLIES 
FRANK A. STENZ, Sales Manager 


3000 Mission St. SAN FRANCISCO 
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2415 Mission ——ee near 20th 
Lowest prices and biggest values in 
Dry Goods, Furnishings, Groceries, 

Shoes and Tobacco 
Every sale backed by our 
IRON CLAD MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE 


GLOVES 


OVERALL UNIFORMS 
AND 


PANTS. 
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Annual Business Nearly Seven Million Dollars - Built Up And Supported 
Entirely By ORGANIZED LABOR And Its Friends 


If You BelieveIn The Principles Of Organized Labor-Be A He-Man And Stand Up 
For Your Principles By Wearing CARHARTT Overalls 


Sold And Recommended, With A Signed Guarantee That If Not Satisfactory In Every Way You Will Have Your Money Back 


CARHARTT 


MASTER 
CLOTH 


OVERALLS 


World’s Greatest Overall Product 
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DIVIDEND NOTICES 
Associated Savings Banks of San Francisco 


BANK OF ITALY, Head Office and all branches— 
For the half-year ending June 30, 1923, a divi- 
dend has been declared at the rate of four (4) 
per cent per annum on all Savings Deposits, pay- 
able on and after July 2, 1923. Dividends not 
called for are added to and bear the same rate of 
interest as the principal from July 1, 1923. 
DEPOSITS MADE TO AND INCLUDING JULY 10, 
19238, WILL EARN INTEREST FROM JULY 1, 
19238. A. P. GIANNINI, President. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO SAVINGS AND LOAN 
SOCIETY (The San Francisco Bank), 526 Califor- 
nia St. (and Branches), San Francisco—For the 
quarter-year ending June 380, 1923, a dividend has 
been declared at the rate of four and one-quarter 
(4%) per cent per annum on all deposits, payable 
on and after July 2, 1928. Dividends not called 
for are added to the deposit account and earn 
interest from July 1, 1928. Deposits made on or 
before July 10, 1923, will earn interest from 
July 1, 1923. A. H. MULLER, Secretary. 


ITALIAN-AMERICAN BANK, 8S. E. corner Mont- 
gomery and Sacramento Streets.; North Beach 
Branch, corner Columbus Avenue and Broadway 
—For the half-year ending June 30, 1928, a divi- 
dend has been declared at the rate of four (4) 
per cent per annum on all savings deposits, pay- 
able on and after July 2, 1928. Dividends not 
called for will be added to the principal and bear 
the same rate of interest from July 1, 1923. De- 
posits made on or before July 10, 1923, will earn 
interest from July 1, 1923. 


A. E. SBARBORO, President. 


HUMBOLDT SAVINGS BANK, 783 Market Street, 
near Fourth—For the half-year ending June 30, 
1928, a dividend has been declared at the rate of 
four (4) per cent per annum on savings deposits, 
payable on and after July 2, 1923. Dividends not 
called for bear interest from July 1, 1923. Money 
deposited on or before July 10, 1928, will earn 
interest from July 1, 19238. 

H. C. KLEVESAHL, Cashier. 


THE MISSION SAVINGS BANK, Valencia and, 16th 
Streets—For the half-year ending June 30, 1923, 
dividends upon all deposits at the rate of four 
and one-quarter (4%) per cent per annum, will 
be payable on and after July 2, 1928. Dividends 
not drawn are added to the deposit account and 
earn interest from July 1, 1923. Deposits made 
on or before July 10, 1928, draw interest from 
July 1, 1923. 

DE WITT C. TREAT, Cashier. 


‘To avoid strikes and other difficulties, demand 
the union label on all purchases. This is an easy. 
simple way to strengthen the unions. 
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NOT SERVILE I$ BOSSES’ PLAINT. 

Labor has an “independent attitude” and high 
wages threaten “the general prosperous business 
conditions now existing here,” are the brilliant 
declarations by the Southern California Mill Own- 
ers’ Association in a plea for funds to advertise 
in Eastern and Northern States for mill workers 
to come to California. 

The mill owners say that the workers’ “inde- 
pendent attitude’ and their demand for more 
wages will wreck business and the only remedy 
is to flood Los Angeles with workers from such 
a distance that when they get out here they can’t 
get back. 

The mill owners indicate that they will promise 
every worker a job, though the purposes of the 
campaign is to check wage raises and make work- 
ers more dependent on the boss. 

“We are aware that there is plenty of work 
everywhere, but Southern California is a magnet 
for thousands of mechanics if they were assured 
work, 

“We ask you to assist in this campaign and 
our committee has made a graduated assessment, 
which we hope will bring enough funds to carry 
it along for several months.” 

——— a 
“LAW ’N ORDER” GENTS SCORED. 

In an address before an association of college 
men, Assistant Attorney General Crim declared 
that professional politicians rarely gave substan- 
tial aid to law enforcement, 

“The crooked politician, with his machine, is 
always on the other side,” said the Assistant At- 
torney General. 

Mr. Crim insisted that the Department of Jus- 
tice be taken out of politics and that the attorney 
general should not be a member of the cabinet. 

“The widespread use of the expression, ‘crime 
wave’ does not square with my observation,” said 
the assistant attorney general. “Sleeping sickness 
on the part of officials is a more accurate term.” 

The -speaker made this reference to the hordes 
of secret detectives on the government pay roll: 

“T doubt if any one knows in any fair degree 
of approximation how many federal detectives 
there are. Their classification on the pay rolls 
of the several departments and bureaus precludes 


Deposited in a Savings Account in this bank on 
or before July 10th will earn interest from July Ist 


New accounts opened during this period will 
enjoy the same advantages. 


One dollar will start your account— 
Our Home Bank will help it grow. 


DOWNTOWN OFFICE 
464 CALIFORNIA STREET 
NEAR MONTGOMERY 


UPTOWN OFFICE 
MARKET STREET AT GRANT 
AVENUE AND O’FARRELL 
STREET 


Resources more than $120,000,000 


TWENTY-NINTH—MISSION OFFICE 
3300 Mission Street 


TWENTY-SECOND—MISSION OFFICE 
2593 Mission Street 


———_;—~ 


MERCANTILE TRUST COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


The Neighborhood Bank 


JOHN S. DRUM, President 


their identification. It will suffice to say that 
there are thousands of them, and that the task 
of managing them is one that would make the 
founders of the republic shudder.” 
ee 
ONE DEFEAT ENOUGH. 

The State of Kansas, through its attorney gen- 
eral, has notified the United States Supreme 
Court that it will not ask a rehearing of the case 
involving the constitutionality of the industrial 
court law. This means that the state has aban- 
doned all attempts to set wages by law. With 
this feature of the law removed, there is nothing 
left of it but an army of office holders who re- 
mind taxpayers how easily they can be fooled 
by slick politicians. 

ee 

Smith—Hallo! What’s your hurry? 

Jones—I want to catch the five-fifty. 

Smith—But you’ve got half an hour. 

Jones—That’s true, but I have to count on be- 
ing stopped on my way to the station by three 
or four idiots who want to know why I’m hurry- 
ing. 

2 

If you don’t demand the union label it is equiva- 

lent to creating a job for a non-unionist. 
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SUMMERFIELD & HAINES 
UNION-MADE CLOTHING 
Cor. Agents 
Sixth & Market CARHARTT OVERALLS 
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Poe, 
1300 Polk St. 701 Shrader St. 
820 Clement St. Vallejo, Calif. 
21st Ave. & Geary St. 
Crystal Palace Market 


Spotless Food Stores 
2765 Mission St. 2070 Mission St. 
3391 Mission St. 4621 Mission St. 


You can buy more groceries for a Dollar 
at Jenny Wren than at any store in San 
Francisco. We claim better quality, too, 
and quality is remembered long after price 
is forgotten. 

Shop and Save at Jenny Wren 
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You are welcome here 


any time between 
nine in the morning 
and twelve midnight. 


“Use Our Night Service’’ 
Market, Mason & Turk Streets 


“GOOD CLOTHES ON CREDIT” 
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BY THE WAY. 

Look out below! MHere’s a brushful of wet 
paint! 

The Employers’ Association of Chicago breaks 
into the Chicago papers with big ads in an effort 
to fight the electric railway employees. Of course 
the employers didn’t succeed, but that wasn’t their 
fault. That was because the workers in that oc- 
cupation have a solid, fighting union. 

But the employers said this in their paid adver- 
tisements: 

“In behalf of our thousands of employees we 
appeal to an indignant public,” etc. 

Now where do these employers get off at ap- 
pealing “in behalf of our thousands of employees” 
to an “indignant public?” 

Did the employees celegate these employers to 
act as spokesmen? They did not. 

Did the public authorize the employers to say 
that the public was indignant? It did not. 

It was all pure bluff and bunk. 

Not a single union of employees registered any 
protest against the just demands of the carmen. 
On the contrary, every other union was with the 
carmen. And the public, which is largely com- 
posed of union workers, has registered nothing 
but satisfaction. 

How long will organized reactionary employers 
try to get away with faking and misrepresenting 
and special pleading? 


Capital always has the interests of the workers 
at heart. Yes, likell it does! 

If unions and public sentiment permitted it we 
should still have peonage, dungeons deep and 
dark, the galley slave and the indenture of youth. 

We've just had an exposure of peonage in 
Florida lumber camps. Now comes another good 
old game—releasing prisoners for private employ- 
ment. 

The International Seamen’s Journal calls at- 
tention to this good old game, quoting from a 
description in the Fresno (Cal.) Bee: 

“Twelve men, serving sentences in the Fresno 
County jail for offenses ranging from ‘plain 
drunk’ to grand larceny, were paroled yesterday 
and started on their way to fish canneries in 
Alaska. 

The Alaska Packers’ Association has recruiting 
agents combing California jails for recruits—and 
it gets them. The prisoners go under contract to 
spend six months in Alaska, where they will ar- 
rive shortly before President Harding reaches 
that territory. The Alaska fishermen are organ- 
ized, but the cannery workers still decline the 


You're right! 
I wear 
CAN'T BUST 'EM 
overalls 
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my money back. 
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benefits of unionism, wherein there seems to be 
a lesson too obvious for repetition. 

As the Seamen’s Journal says, the same prac- 
tice used to obtain in manning ships, but “when 
the seamen became organized and voiced their 
protest against such a disposal of criminals that 
practice gradually went out of fashion.” 


There are those that don’t like to have unkind 
words said about the bolsheviks or their Ameri- 
can agents. So be it. Truth, however, will out. 

The soviets have set out to capture the world 
wheat market and they say they’ll do it if they 
have to sell wheat at half price. Starvation in 
Russia? Oh, let American charity take care of 
that! 

Another matter comes along. The communist 
party has come to the conclusion that the anti- 
religious crusade has been “going too far” and 
“wrong methods” have been used. The campaign 
will be fixed up to look a little different and then 
business will go on as usual. There must be 
a little diplomacy mixed with the smashing; that’s 
all. 


Gov. Allen’s Kansas court got it in the neck 
with a Supreme Court decision the very day Allen 
landed on his return from Europe, where he told 
the statesmen how to solve their problems. 

President Gompers, after reading the Supreme 
Court decision, remarked, “I wonder whether 
Gov. Allen would now care to resume the debate 
we had on the Kansas Court.” 

Allen’s scheme meant compulsory labor, which 
is forbidden by the Constitution. The Supreme 
Court decides that labor was right this time, 

Another reactionary idea is cooked. The world 
moves, 


There’s a good joke on Mrs. Harding and Mrs. 
Lasker. They didn’t know the Leviathan joy- 
ride “trial run” was to be a stag party. They 
invited women friends. Then they learned the 
sad truth. Only men on board. 

This may seem hard on the women, but let 
them console themselves with the thought that 
the men are monopolizing something of which 
nobody is going to have any right to be very 
proud. 

The Leviathan’s trial run.isn’t a trial run. It 
is a joy ride, pure and simple—a huge waste of 
public money, which, of course, will not worry 
the wasters. 


Schenectady has an ordinance which forbids 
men having less than two weeks of experience to 
operate street cars. In a strike the city seeks 
to enforce the ordinance. That would keep out 
most strikebreakers, 

The State Supreme Court steps in. Justice 
Angell issues an injunction which prevents the 
city from enforcing the ordinance. 

On the Schenectady text Elihu Root ought to 
be able to write a wonderful essay about the in- 
fallibility of the courts. 

——————_ @____—_- 

Our battle will be won when we give thought 
to the spending of our union earnings. Purchase 
union-labelled products. 


Quality First 
UNITED STATES 
LAUNDRY 


Telephone 
Market 1721 
Finest Work on Shirts 
and Collars 
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| WEINSTEIN CO. 
1041 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


160,000 Monte Cristo 
Mild Havana Cigars 
AT HALF REGULAR PRICES 


On account of the agency being discontinued we 
were enabled to buy the entire factory stock at a 
tremendous sacrifice and are now offering them 
to you at HALF OFF. 


Monte Cristo, 0c Monte Cristo Per- 


size, each fecto Fin 
50 in box... I'he size 4 rand 25c¢ 
Wi cscvecsasee 
Monte Cristo Bon Monte Cristo Cor- 


Tons and Liber- 
ties, 15c size, 50 
in box ................$3.45 
2 for ................-15¢ 


IT PAYS TO BUY 


BENDER’S SHOES 


FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


2412 Mission Street Near Twentieth 
Martha Washington Shoes Buster Brown Shoes 


Ask your Grocer for 


SUPERBA BRAND 


Mushroom Italian Gravy 
Italian Style Raviolis 
Beans and Spaghetti 
These will make a delicious Italian 
Dinner 
3216 Twenty-second St. Mission 4493 
Crystal Palace Market Market 2891 
Main Office 


2501 Howard St. Mission 4462 


FISHER HATS 


JET ANDREWS 
UNION MADE 
Established 1851 


We are selling all Coats at a 20 per 
cent reduction. 


666 MARKET STREET 
OPP. PALACE HOTEL 
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CHECKER 
» TAXICABS 


gy NOW—UNIONIZED 


| SUTTER 
1400 


H RIDE IN A CHECKER AND SPEND THE & 
¥ DIFFERENCE | 
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THE LABOR CLARION 


p. m. 


San Francisco’s 


A UNION Store, with Union 
Clerks, Selling Union Shoes 
to the men of the Mission on 
a small profit basis. 


For your convenience our Mission 
Store is open Saturday until 9:30 


B.KATSCHINSKI 


Philadelphia Shoe Co — 


Union 
MARKE MISSION AT 2228 
sme snes | 825 SAN FRANCISCO an sits 
525 FOURTEENTH ST. OAKLAND 
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Brief Items of Interest 


The following members of San Francisco unions 
died during the past week: Robert Pryor of the 
printers, Gilbert Quinn of the riggers and steve- 
dores, John Maguire of the painters. 


Senator James A. Reed of Missouri, who had 
been invited to address the Labor Council this 
evening, was unable to do so because of a pre- 
vious engagement, and as he is to leave for the 
East on Saturday it will not be possible for the 
delegates to hear him. 

Wages of navy yard employees, including Mare 
Island, will be increased on an average of 10 per 
cent, according to an Associated Press dispatch 
from Washington, The new scale is effective 
July 1. It was stated that the increase in pay may 
result in reducing the number of employees. 

The H. P. Snyder Manufacturing Company of 
Little Falls, N. Y., is on the unfair list, having 
locked out their union workers. The concern 
manufactures bicycles, and the San Francisco 
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representatives are the Bean Cycle Company and 
W. E. & N. H. Jackson. Keep this in mind when 
investing in a bicycle. 

The State Federation of Butcher Workmen 
convened in special session in the Labor Temple 
last Monday morning, President M. S. Maxwell 
presiding. There were forty delegates in attend- 
ance from all sections of the State. President 
Patrick Gorman of Louisville, Ky., recently 
elected as head of the International Union, was 
also at the convention and an arrangement was 
made whereby all California locals are to become 
a part of the paren. »rganization. Through some 
misunderstanding ixe San Francisco local has 
not been paying percapita tax lately, but the mat- 
ter has now been adjusted. 

The Bookbinders and Bindery Women’s Union 
has removed its headquarters from the Under- 
wood Building to the Williams Building, 693 
Mission street, room 804. Telephone Sutter 615. 


BOXING 


Oakland Auditorium 


Every Wednesday 
SHOW STARTS 8:30 P. M. 


Friday, June 29, 1923. 


The officers will be at the new location after the 
coming Saturday, June 30th. 

Retail Clerks’ Day will be held Sunday, August 
12, at Idora Park, Oakland, by the Retail Clerks’ 
Union of San Francisco and Oakland. In charge: 
J. P. Griffin, E. Solomon, A. D. Alvarez, Emil 
Kahn, F. J. Donworth, R. Desimone, Marcus 
Bohr, E. A. Levy and David Cohen. 

Further plans for entertainment of the delegates 
who will attend the annual convention of the Cali- 
fornia State Federation of Labor in Stockton 
next September were made at a meeting of the 
convention ways and means committee last 
Thursday night. Members of the committee re- 
ported progress in making arrangements for the 
main features, including a parade, barbecue, boat- 
ing, grand ball, theatre party, sight-seeing tour, 
and illustrated lecture by Paul Scharrenberg on 
conditions in the Hawaiian Islands. 

The annual picnic of the San Francisco Letter 
Carriers’ Mutual Aid Association will be held at 
Shellmound Park on next Sunday, July 1, 1923. 
The committee in charge of arrangements have 
completed a program of games and races featur- 
ing Eddie Sudden, the sprint champion of the 
Pacific Coast, in an effort to lower the record of 
Shellmound Track. A round trip ticket to Detroit 
and the Great Lakes is offered as the first gate 
prize. In addition 600 gate and game prizes will 
be contested for during the afternoon. Dance 
music will be furnished by Professor Schafer’s 
band of well known musicians. The committee 
of arrangements is headed by Porter S. Finney 
as chairman, assisted by Thomas P. Tierney, 
secretary, and James P. Mulhern, treasurer. 

e-- 
LABOR DAY COMMITTEE. 

At the meeting of the General Labor Day Com- 
mittee held in the Labor Temple Saturday eve- 
ning, June 23rd, it was the sense of the delegates 
assembled representing unions affiliated with the 
Labor Council and the Building Trades Council, 
that the Labor Day Celebration this year should 
include a great Labor Day parade, in which every 
labor organization, regardless of affiliation, should 
participate. 

Each organization is earnestly requested to 
take the matter up for consideration at the 
earliest date possible, for the purpose of deciding 
the question of turning out in the parade, and to 
inform the Council regarding the number of 
members the organization is expected to put into 
the line of march, 

The local economic situation, in the judgment 
of all labor men able to judge it, demands a labor 
demonstration of this character this year, so as 
to restore the old-time confidence, prestige and 
unity on the economic field, and to show it in a 
way to impress those who would like to see 
the movement weak and feeble. 

Regardless of minor differences of opinion, we 
know that the San Francisco labor movement eco- 
nomically is a unit, imbued with the same aspira- 
tions and ideals to advance the interests of the 
workers, and we feel inspired by the thought 
that the apparent apathy may be awakened and 
again burst out into enthusiasm by this announce- 
ment of desire and effort to have a great labor 
demonstration and parade on September 3, 1923. 


DEMAND THE LABEL 
IN YOUR NEXT SUIT 


HERMAN THE TAILOR 
1104 MARKET 


